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Garage Door Set 








No. 805 


See how snugly 
the doors hug the inside walls 


People like this Garage Door Set 


It is decidedly advantageous for a car owner to be able to tightly fold back 
the doors of his garage against its walls, for then he has more room in which 
to manipulate his car without danger of scraping its fenders. 

Garage doors, when properly fitted with the various units of this National Set, 
fold back quietly and smoothly. When shut they fit closely together and pre- 
vent the entrance of draughts to freeze the water in a car’s radiator or rain to 
spoil its finish, and snow to interfere with their opening and shutting. 


It is, therefore, easy to understand why the National Garage Door Set No. 805 
is so well liked by garage owners. By selling it you will make substantial 
profits and satisfied customers. 

This set is completely described in our Catalog, together with none rest of our 
quality Builder’s Hardware. 

By buying from us, you are buying direct, which means you secure National 
quality merchandise at a saving, and can sell at a correspondingly larger profit. 
Send for -your copy of the Catalog and know our complete line. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY STERLING, ILLINOIS 





























YOUR ORDER SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED 
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HARDWARE TRADE V 


ECLARING on the one hand that “very few dealers realize the seriousness of dead 
D stock,” and on the other that “real profits are only to be found in odd things that the 

average dealer doesn’t sell,’ many hardware retailers in different sections of the coun 
try have expressed their opinions regarding the statement made in the May 24 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE that “one-fifth of all your stock dies when you buy it.” 


In that issue HARDWARE AGE contended that “investigations prove that one-fifth of the 
average hardware dealer’s stock is dead before he even puts it on his shelves.” 


It defined dead stock as “merchandise that stays for a year or more in the store before it is 
sold,” and specified that “the bulk of this stock is found among the large, small and odd sizes 
that have been bought in excessive quantities, for which there are only occasional demands.” 


Finally it urged dealers to prove the truth of this to their own satisfaction by investigating 
their stocks “of bolts, screws, nails, bits, drills, shears, pliers and other similar lines.” 


SOUTH END HDW. CO., ST. LOUIS, 
MO.—We agree with what you said in 
your May 24 issue about dead stock. 
Sometimes this is caused by salesmen 
offering dealers specials which won’t 
sell. We check over our stock and 
clean out the dead items regularly. 


MATTHIAS LUDLOW, NEWARK, 
N. J.. EX-PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
RETAIL HDW. ASS’N.—I’m inclined 
to believe your estimate of 20 per cent 
is too high. I would say that it should 
be about one-tenth. Dead stock needs 
constant watching. A perpetual month- 
ly inventory is the only way to keep it 
down. The adoption of simplification 
by manufacturers will also help materi- 
ally. 


FRANK BURKE HDW. CO., WAUKE- 
GAN, ILL.—You’re dead right about 
dead stock. Slow sellers should be 
stocked sparingly. 


NAGELL HDW. CO., MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.—What you say about dead 
stock is true, but don’t forget competi- 
tion demands a complete stock to 
retain the good-will of customers and 
to make them feel you have what they 
want. 


CHANDLER & BARBER CO., BOS- 
TON, MASS.—You’re dead right. This 
is just the thing we have been fighting 
for for more than a year now. 


WEHRLE HDW. CO., CLEVELAND, 
OHIO.—Dead stock is the most costly 
evil in the retail hardware business. 
The individual dealer can’t solve it 
alone. Simplified practice by manu- 
facturers must be the first move. More 
care in buying will help to lessen the 
quantity of dead stock, but simplifica- 
tion is the only move that will ever 
really accomplish anything in the way 
of cutting it down permanently. 


SCARBOROUGH & KLAUSS CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—We are in hearty 
accord with the fine editorial in the May 
24 issue on dead stock. We are going to 
watch closely the columns of HARD- 
WARE AGE for more information and 
want to thank you in advance for the 
good work you have already started 
in your paper. 


L. STAUBER HDW. CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—Every bit of your editorial is 
right. Stocks should be carried accord- 


ing to sales. But often anticipated 
sales do not materialize, making dead 
stocks which should be cleaned out. 


PICKERING HDW. CO., CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO.—Your statements as 
applied to the average dealer are prob- 
ably correct. But it is not true as far 
as our company is concerned. Years 
ago we installed a system for stock 
records by which the buyers are able 
to find out how stocks stand at any 
time, now, last month, last year, or two 
years ago. By striking an average and 
taking into consideration current cir- 
cumstances they are able to buy intel- 
ligently. Stock records are essential in 
fighting dead stock. 





E. J. SCHEURERMAN, SERVICE 
HDW. CO., LAKEWOOD, OHIO, 
SECRETARY, CLEVELAND RE- 
TAIL HDW. ASS’N:—“I_ believe 
your estimate that twenty per 
cent of the average hardware 
dealer’s stock is dead is conser- 
vative. It is sometimes the re- 
sult of local conditions. 
“Intensive sales work will de- 
crease dead stock, but forty per 
cent of it is caused by poor 
buying. 

“Simplified practice by more 
manufacturers will help curb this 
evil, and in many stores a per- 
petual inventory and a_ good 
buyer could be used to advan- 


tage.” 














WM. H. FOX CO., CINCINNATI, 
OHIO.—A good deal of dead stock con- 
sists of smaller package items which 
too many of us are too prone to con- 
sider unworthy of special attention. 
Standardization of sizes.and the elim- 
ination of many sizes now carried will 
help in reducing the amount of capital 
tied up in dead stock. Accurate stock 
——— will also get to the root of the 
evil. 


JOHN WEIGEL CO., CINCINNATI, 
OHIO.—The average retail dealer has 
not given this question the serious con- 
sideration it is entitled to. The two 





most practical remedies at hand are: 
accurate stock records and standardiza- 
tion of sizes and styles by manufac- 
turers. 


GEORGE ENGELHARDT & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—You’re right, 20 per 
cent of stock only moves once a year. 
The first of this year we started to 
carry only one in stock of the slow 
sellers and odd sizes. Unsalable 
articles we dispose of at the end of the 
year at a sacrifice. 


STEINER & VOEGTLY HDW. CoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—We read _ with 
great interest the editorial on the first 
page of the HARDWARE AGE May 
24 issue and believe this matter is of 
great interest to hardware dealers all 
over the country. We believe dealers 
pay too little attention to this subject. 
Several years ago we took this matter 
up and started to keep a complete 
record of purchases and sales of goods 
in a limited number of lines as an ex- 
periment. We were surprised to find 
that many sizes and numbers showed 
practically no sales and were therefore 
dead stock. If HARDWARE AGE can 
show the light to the retail hardware 
dealers in this very important matter, 
it will be pefforming a real and valu- 
able service to its thousands of clients. 


LONDELIUS & SONS CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—Absolutely dead stock should be 
eliminated and only fast sellers reor- 
dered with conservative stocks of slow 
moving hardware. 


NICHOLAS HDW. CO., OAK PARK, 
ILL.—We have paid attention to this 
matter for some time by buying on 
small scale items we know we can’t 
move. We buy one-twelfth dozen of a 
slow seller and one-half dozen of a 
better seller. Many sizes, styles and 
finishes can be cut out of lines without 
harm and sales concentrated on staples. 
This also applies to the same article 
made by different manufacturers. 


SUDA HDW. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Your article on dead stock is correct. 
But it is necessary to have a complete 
stock to retain business. Careful 
checking is necessary. We buy in 
small quantities and often. 
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SLUGGISH STOCK 


HE weight of opinion among the retailers who have expressed themselves on this 
subject indorses the statements made by this publication. 


The remedies suggested are: 
1—The general adoption and maintenance of simplification from manufacturer to retailer, 
and the gradual but total elimination of all excess varieties, types, styles and sizes. 
2—Perpetual stock inventories and a more careful and general use of store records. 
3—More judicious and foresighted buying. 
4—Regular and concentrated sales drives on sluggish stock to keep it moving. 


It is of course manifestly impossible to publish in one issue all of the comments we have 
received on this subject. We have endeavored, however, to give as many varied and repre- 
sentative opinions as warranted under the circumstances. 


WARNER HDW. CO., MINNEAP- 
OLIS, MINN.—We figure what you call 
dead stock according to your article is 
the stock that helps to turn over the 
regular stock five or six times a year. 
When a customer comes to know that 
he is sure of getting whatever he wants 
at Warner’s he comes to us instead of 
shopping around, and then we get a 
chance to sell other things to him be- 
sides odd sizes. 


HECKLER BROS., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
—You are certainly on the right track 
on the matter of dead stock, of which 
there is certainly too much carried in 
the average retail hardware store. If 
HARDWARE AGE can help the trade 
to see this in a broader way and if 
it can put the trade on the right road 
to eliminate even in part the carrying 
of slow goods it will mean more money 
to the hardware man. We hope that 
you will go ahead with this worthy 
project and you can count on us to 
render any help that we can. 


CENTRAL HDW. CO., ST. LOUIS, 
MO.—Our stock does not run 20 per 
cent of slow and dead goods. We have 
built up a business with advertising and 
service. Our electrical stock turns 
eleven times yearly, plumbing seven, 
and hardware four. We continually 
chetk stock for slow movers. 


GEO. M. RINIE, PRESIDENT MO. 
RETAIL HDW. ASS’N, RINIE HDW. 
CO., ST. LOUIS, MO.—Stock should be 
checked continually, and dead goods 
moved out of the store even at a sacri- 
fice if necessary. 


WEBB HDW. CO.; ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
A distinction should be made between 
city and country business. 


LOEW HARDWARE CO., CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO.—We do not believe that 
the hardware dealer who permits 20 
per cent dead stock to remain in his 
store one year can survive. He should 
keep this idle merchandise down to a 
point not exceeding the 10 per cent 
mark. More intelligent buying will 
help solve this overstock of dead items. 
If you find yourself carrying ‘duds’ sell 
them at any price, but do not give them 
storage. Dead goods tie up your in- 
vested money and keep your profits 
down. Suppose a man carried a $10,000 
stock. If 20 per cent of this is dead he 
has put into discard $2500 of actual 


money. He loses the interest, the 
principal and the use of this money. In 
return he clutters up his store with 
worthless junk that nobody will buy. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, BOSTON, 
MASS.—You are absolutely correct in 
everything you have stated. The state- 
ment can be applied to a very large 
number of hardware lines. 1 believe 
many of the manufacturers are endeav- 
oring to correct the situation. The 
manufacturers of screws certainly have 
taken a step in the right direction. If 
the public demands slow selling goods, 
we believe they should be willing to pay 
a price that will compensate our carry- 
ing such merchandise. 





R. J. ATKINSON, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y., PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
STATE RETAIL HDW ASS’N:— 
“I make a specialty of so-called 
slow moving stock. Everybody 
handles fast moving goods. 
“There is a lot of profit in the 
odd things that the average dealer 
doesn’t sell. 

“I have a trade that comes from 
all over Long Island to get things 
they know they can’t get any- 
where else. 

“Dead stock makes a 
money for me.” 





lot of 
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F. X. BECHERER, SEC. MO. RETAIL 
HDW. ASS’N.—Your editorial is right. 
The subject is being made the chief 
topic at Missouri group meetings... A 
good assortment of stock is necessary 
but slow sellers should be kept as low 
as possible. 


J. HIRSHBERG, EX-PRESIDENT ST. 
LOUIS RETAIL HDW. ASS’N.—Your 
editorial states facts. Stocks should 
be checked and the dead items moved 
out. Attention paid to over stocks 
means reduction of investment. 


ANDREWS HARDWARE CO., WAR- 
REN, OHIO.—Very few dealers realize 
the seriousness of dead stock. Dead 
stock is related to “easy money” mer- 
chandise deals. Watch your stocks and 
don’t overload on an untried item. 


FRED RUHLING HDW. CO., CHI- 
CAGO, ILL.—Slow sellers need watch- 
ing today and excess goods should be 


weeded out. 


CREISSEN HDW. CO., ST. LOUIS, 
MO.—Odd sizes and slow sellers need 
constant attention. You are on the 
right track. 


WARREN HARDWARE CO., WAR- 
REN, OHIO.—Careless buying is keep- 
ing more hardware dealers poor than 
any other single agency. In this busi- 
ness the man who undertakes to order 
half a dozen of each size and model in 
an assortment offered by a salesman, 
will sooner or later be ruined. Buyers 
should avoid extremes in every line of 
goods. We keep a buyers’ stock book, 
so that in any given line we can quick- 
ly tell which sizes we carry. This 
simplifies our buying and minimizes 
our dead stock. We can tell from this 
book how many of the items were sold 
last year and how much stock we 
should carry regularly. 


MACKAY-NEWCOMB CO., BOSTON, 
MASS.—In our case, at least, we doubt 
if one-fifth of our stock is dead. We 
are not among the classified large 
buyers, and when we do buy we think 
twice. We believe it a good thing to 
have a certain amount of so-called dead 
stock because it helps to advertise you 
as a store where one can find the un- 
usual in hardware. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE CO., WAR- 
REN, OHIO.—If we find any goods 
lagging behind we push them a little 
harder. If they will not move with 
extra sales effort we close out on them 
at the best possible price. We then 
obtain some working money to put to 
more valuable use and keep our stocks 
in a healthier condition. The buyer 
should pay as much attention to sizes 
that are plentiful as to sizes that are 
short. Items that are selling will speak 
for themselves. It’s the dead item that 
is unnoticed. 











“P & A Photo” 


HERE is considerable activity 
along the waterfront these fine 


spring days. In consequence of 
which craft of all kind, from the 
lowly rowboat to the luxuriously 
fitted motor launches and yachts, are 
emerging from their winter hiberna- 
tion resplendent with fresh paint, 
equipped with new deck and interior 
fittings, and otherwise freshened up 
for the cruising season. 

H. G. Brewer at Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., features marine supplies and 
pushes them hard. This line has 
been handled at this store on an 
increasing scale for many years, and 
has proved a very satisfactory ave- 
nue of profit. But we shall let J. L. 
McInerney, who buys for this depart- 
ment, tell about it in his own words: 

“We begin to feature our marine 
supplies as soon as the weather has 
become sufficiently warm for the boat 
owners to work out of doors in com- 
fort. Our stock is valued at $3,000, 


This Window Brought in 
308 Customers 


HE accompanying illustration 
._ shows a window display used 
recently by the Kelley-Duluth Co., 
Duluth, Minn., in connection with a 
sale designed to push a well-known 
cleaning powder. Packages of the 
line featured were arranged symmet- 
rically and cards were displayed to 
the effect that a cake of soap would 
be given with each package. 
Another section of the window, 
which was trimmed by M. E. Klasky, 
featured brushes, mops, window 
cleaners, brooms, etc., making a tie- 
up with the section above described. 
As the result of this display 308 
packages were sold, 
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Floating hardware 
store in Sheepshead 
Bay, N. Y. 


and includes everything required to 
put a boat in condition. In bringing 
this merchandise to the attention of 
prospective buyers we begin the sea- 
son with attractive window and in- 
terior displays, together with adver- 
tisements in the local papers. In ad- 
dition, we have found that an effec- 
tive means of selling marine sup- 
plies is to circularize boat owners. 
An excellent prospect list may be 
made up by securing the names of 
members of the local yachting club, 
and also through keeping on record 
the names of boat owners who make 
purchases from time to time. 
“Marine supplies cover a fairly 
wide range of merchandise, and we 
have found it advantageous to so fill 
out our stock that an owner contem- 
plating repairs is assured that he 
may get everything required from 
us. For example, a boat that is being 
conditioned requires at least three 
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H.G. Brewer 
Cashes In 
on 
Marine 
Supplies 











kinds of paint—copper paint for that 
part of the hull which is below the 
water line, paint for the balance of 
the hull and paint or varnish for the 
deck and interiors. 

“Items such as rope, deck canvas, 
fenders, buoys, alcohol stoves, cook- 
ing utensils, etc., are sold in large 
quantities. The strict marine laws, 
requiring the presence on board of 
life preservers, starboard and port 
lights, on board of all boats carrying 
passengers also help stimulate sales. 
We also have a steady sale of fire ex- 
tinguishers suitable for marine use, 
together with anchors, chains, fog 
horns, whistles, etc. We started our 


marine supplies department many 
years ago, and prospective buyers 
naturally associated our store with 
their requirements in this line, with 
the result that we are able to do a 
very satisfactory volume of business 
until the summer is far advanced.” 
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Weddings and Graduations 


HARDWARE AGE 


or 


-) 


June gift display of 

Warner Hardware 

Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Mean June Profits for You 


next to Christmas time, the 

month of June is the season 
for gifts. Brides and the graduates 
Givide the gift honors of the month. 
New homes are started and school 
and college graduates enter other 
fields of activity. At this season of 
the year it is well to bear in mind 
the fact that the hardware store is 
headquarters for “gifts of utility,” 
and there is nothing more appropri- 
ate to give the bride or the graduate 
than a useful gift. 

In some sections graduation from 
high school and college means ex- 
tensive gift presentation and many 
items of real utility are purchased. 
In our good, old-fashioned American 
way of being practical we desire to 
make gifts that are really worth 
while and which will perform a defi- 
nite service for the fortunate re- 
cipient. 

As a suggestion, take a look at 


NM” the world loves June, and, 


the display of the Morehouse & Wells 
Co., Decatur, Ill. Pens and pencils 
are featured prominently. The front 
show case of this store contains toilet 
and shaving accessories and personal 
merchandise for the man. Here are 
the razors, toilet preparations, shav- 
ing mirrors, strops, blades, pencils 
and pens. The window display of 
pencils and pens comes in very handy 
at this time and makes a lot of people 
acquainted with the fact that the 
hardware store has a fine stock of 
real merchandise which is in demand 
every day and also serves as won- 
derful gifts at graduation time. Pen- 
cils and pens are perhaps the most 
ideal gifts for the boy or young man, 
and good, reliable merchandise means 
satisfaction and increased patronage. 

“Gifts of Utility” as a slogan has 
gained widespread popularity, and 
every hardware dealer should display 


this watchword prominently in his 
store and in his advertising at this 
season. Put it across to the people 
of your community that your store 
is the place to buy useful gifts. It’s 
a big trade winner and don’t forget 
to have stickers or special gift boxes 
with your name and address on 
them. This is cheap but powerful 
advertising. 

A recent window display of the 
Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., gives some good ideas on a 
June gift display. The background 
is decidedly effective and attractive, 
and even the top of the background 
does its advertising. Potted ferns 
and plants finish off the upper edge 
cf the display panel and they are 
placed in flower boxes, which have 
the price marked on them in plain 
figures. 

Of course, silverware and china 
are chief among the June bride’s 
presents, although electrical appli- 


un on 








Pe aio is the month of weddings and 
you'll find it well worth your while to 
feature articles suitable for gifts in 


your window displays 





A don’t forget that it’s graduation 
time as well. 

events in your advertising and play them 
for all yow’re worth. 


Better play up both 
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ances and cutlery run close seconds. 
Vacuum jars and jugs are enjoying 
a popular vogue which seems to grow 
rather than diminish. Percolators, 
baking dishes, grills, electric irons 
and curling irons all have a big ap- 
peal as “gifts of utility.” Kodaks 
and cameras mean additional profits 
for many hardware merchants and 
bring in a class of business that is 
not ordinarily brought to the hard- 
ware store. And don’t overlook the 
carving sets and the manicure sets, 
for they make useful gifts and pres- 
ents. 

If you have a lot of Christmas mer- 
chandise packed away for next fall 
why not bring it out and get it on 
the counters and in the windows? 
Advise your community of the fact 
that you want a chance on the June 
gift business and you will get it. 





Pens and pencils are always needed and they make excellent presents for the June graduate. 
Wells (o., Decatur, Ill., succeeded in getting these suitable gifts in the limelight—and succeeded in selling ’em too 


One well-known firm makes it a 
point to follow announcements of en- 
gagements very closely. As soon as 
one is announced this firm invites 
the préspective bride to come down 
and look over the stock. She is asked 
to select the pattern of silver that she 
likes best and the design of china 
that appeals most to her fancy. After 
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the wedding invitations have been 
issued the prospective guests usually 
visit the hardware store. While there 
they mention the fact that they are 
going to buy a gift for “Miss 
Brown.” The salesman shows them 
the patterns which the young lady 
has approved and tells them that 
several other people have been buy- 
ing these patterns for “Miss Brown.” 
Knowing what has already been sold, 
the salesman prevents the bride from 
receiving a lot of duplicate gifts as 
well as patterns that do not har- 
monize with the rest of her presents. 
It is a good idea, especially when 
you consider that this hardware 
store has become practically the buy- 
ing center for the brides’ presents 
for the entire section in which it is 
located. 

Don’t forget that sporting goods 


and camp equipment make excellent 
graduation gifts, and that nothing 
pleases a boy more than a tennis 
racket, some golf clubs or a sweater. 
You have all of these things for sale 
and it is only necessary for you to 
show your buying public that this 
merchandise is just the gift materia} 
it has been looking for. 
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Somebody has a birthday today— 
every day in the year—so capitalize 
upon it. There are auto accessories 
for the car owner and the personal 
things for the men, such as razors 
and pens and pencils. Sporting 
goods of all kinds, tool chests for the 
youngsters, bicycles, velocipedes, 
coaster wagons, roller skates and the 
toys for the kiddies. 

Someone is pondering over the gift 
question every day, and the hardware 
dealer is in a position to supply any- 
thing from a small, inexpensive gift, 
to something that represents consid- 
erable value, usefulness, quality and 
service. Showers for the bride-to-be 
can be outfitted from the hardware 
store. There is the whole range of 
household utilities to draw from. An- 
niversaries are “easy pickings” for 
the hardware store, for there is a 


This display of Morehouse € 


demand for wooden ware, glassware, 
silver, etc., for these occasions. 
Americans have the reputation of 
being the most practical people on 
the face of the globe. The hardware 
store is where they can buy gifts 
that are not only practical but useful 
as well. Make your hardware store 
the gift store of your community. 


Simple Bathing Suit Rack Increases Sales 


"WHE Allen Hardware Co., Little 

Rock, Ark., shows bathing suits 
on a galvanized pipe rack with 
mighty good results. Ordinarily 
this class of merchandise is shown in 
hoxes or is folded up in show cases. 
The Allen Hardware Co., however, 
has adopted the same method cloth- 





ing stores and department stores use 
in showing garments and suits of 
all kinds. 

The firm has built a rack out of 
l-in. galvanized iron pipe, securing 
it to the floor with flanges. There 
are two upright pieces about 5 ft. 
high, and these are connected with a 


piece of pipe about 6 ft. long. The 
bathing suits on this top piece are 
hung on garment hangers. The cus- 
tomer can select the bathing suit 
wanted and make the necessary ex- 
amination and comparison without 
“pawing” over a lot of loose stock 
and boxes. 
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When Vacationists Visit Your 
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Store Have 


Your Luggage Ready for Them 


the corner. In about three 

weeks from now the annual 
exodus of people to the country 
and seashore will be in full swing. 
You as a hardware merchant will 
be in a position to furnish these 
prospective pleasure seekers with 
a good many of the things they’ll 
need to make their holidays some- 
thing to be remembered. Fishing 
tackle, camping equipment, auto 
accessories—they’ll all sell well 
and your store will be the gainer 


\ 7 ACATION time is just around 


The Phillip Gross 
Hardware & 
Supply Co. of 

Milwaukee, Wis., Is 

Prepared for Big 

Business—Are You? 


Heian 





for having carried them. But—and 
this but is important—don’t over- 
look the fact that all of these peo- 


ple will have to have something in 
which to carry their personal be- 
longings. Luggage—trunks, suit 
cases and bags—will be in demand 
and if you go after these sales in 
the right way you’ll be able to get 
a good many extra tinkles out of 
the old cash register and will see 
your profits mounting in direct pro- 
portion to your sales. Play up this 
line for all it’s worth. 

The Phillip Gross Hardware & 
Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., car- 
ries just about as complete a line 





This ts the kind of a display that sells trunks, bags and suit cases for the Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


Above is shown the extensive luggage department of this firm 
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of leather goods and luggage as can 
be found anywhere in that city. The 
illustrations give you an idea of the 
size of the department, which is 
located on a balcony above the main 
floor. With this firm it is a real 
success. 

The number of vacationists and 
travelers is increasing yearly. More 
people ride on the trains, take 
motor trips and indulge in a two 
weeks’ rest each year. The sale 
of luggage to these people is con- 
sequently increasing. There is 
good money in the line, but it is 
specialized and will have to be 
built up with a little effort. Once 
the reputation is established—the 
rest is easy. 

Such a line fills out the hardware 
stock and brings in business that 
will increase the sales in other de- 
partments. It is only natural for 
people to like to make their pur- 
chases all at once and get it over 
with. The average man or woman 
does not care to shop around after 
they are familiar with the stores 
and have settled in their own minds 
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the firm that gives them the most 
satisfaction and the best service. 


Luggage Leads to Other Sales 


Luggage sales lead to sales of 
sporting goods, auto accessories for 
the tourist, general hardware and 
home utilities for the traveler, and 
who knows but the sale of a good 
leather bag may lead to getting the 
contract for the hardware on the 
new home? 

There are some vital money mak- 
ing points to be considered when 
one thinks of a leather goods de- 
partment, but leather goods which 
are not properly merchandised re- 
semble money buried in_ the 
ground. If money is put out at in- 
terest or used to purchase things to 
be sold at a profit, it works for the 
owner. The same thing applies to 
leather goods or as a matter of fact, 
anything else in the hardware 
store. Merchandise that is not 
pushed generally stays on the 
shelves, and does nothing but de- 
teriorate and collect dust, while a 
little activity on the part of the 
merchant makes it pay for its keep 
and turn in a nice profit besides. 
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It really does not make so much 
difference what a dealer has to sell 
as long as it is good merchandise, 
suited to his community. He can 
sell it if he wants to, and if he 
knows anything about markets he 
can sell it at a profit and make 
money. . 


Up to the Individual 


It is up to each individual mer- 
chant as to whether he prospers or 
fails. It all depends upon the 
methods he uses. If he is agressive 
and knows good merchandise, buys 
it properly and gets behind it, he 
can make money. Thousands of 
hardware merchants are doing it, 
and many are making money from 
luggage because they are aggres- 
sive and know that a complete line 
for their customers increases busi- 
ness and sells hardware from other 
departments. The first thing the 
Phillip Gross Hardware Co. did was 
to convince themselves that there 
was a market for leather goods in 
their community, and then they 
went after that market with a will 
and made it produce profits. 


Don’t Sell Goods—Just Help the Customers Buy 


Salesmanship Is Largely a Matter of Proving to the Customer 


DVERTISING is usually a sort 

of invitation. The buying pub- 
lic is invited to your store through 
the appeals of printed copy, display 
windows or other methods. Since 
they are there at our invitation, let 
us treat them like the guests they 
are. 

One reason why many of us don’t 
get along better is that we keep 
thinking of our goods as something 
to sell; the customer is thinking of 
them (if at all) as something to buy 
—something that will mean greater 
comfort, convenience or economy for 
him. 

There’s a world of difference be- 
tween the two ideas. 

We need to know the goods we are 
selling, all right, but even more im- 
portant than that is to know and 
understand the customer’s needs, and 
to apply the knowledge and under- 
standing of our goods to these needs. 


Just Help, Them Buy 


In other words, we need to forget 
about selling, in the usual sense of 
the word. Just try to help the cus- 
tomer buy. 


That He Will Gain by Buying 
By Curis M. ANDERSEN 


Selling, as a science, has been 
placed upon a pedestal. Many have 
ascribed to it a mystery or cunning 
that is not understood by the inex- 
perienced. 

Others claim that salesmen are 
born, not educated. 

That scares those of us who re- 
alize that we were not born with 
order books in our hands, but must 
somehow make the most of our job of 
selling hardware. 

We haven’t all taken a course in 
scientific salesmanship; we don’t 
know how to carry the prospect 
through the various stages of atten- 
tion, interest, desire, action, etc. 


Pointing Out a Gain 


But in our experience we have 
learned this: Salesmanship is large- 
ly a matter of showing an advantage 
—pointing out to the “should-be” 
customer a gain that it is an incen- 
tive to take. 

We are all quite used to counting 
the sales we make. Upon these fig- 
ures we base our profits and also 
our judgment of our ability as mer- 
chants. 


Anyone can sell hardware by cut- 
ting prices. Too liberal an extension 
of credit is a form of price cutting. 

Books and business papers are the 
short-cut to business knowledge and 
experience. The hardware merchant 
who neglects these is merely choos- 
ing to take the “longest way round.” 


Economy Fashionable 


It is becoming fashionable to be 
economical! One need no longer apol- 
ogize for trying to make “‘little-old- 
last-year’s-article’” wear another sea- 
son. Everybody is doing it. 

What does this mean to the hard- 
ware merchant? 

It means that he now has one of 
the best possible selling arguments. 
All he needs to do is to prove to cus- 
tomers that the articles under con- 
sideration will be economical to use 
or to buy—will save time, labor and 
money—and the sale is made. 

The motive of economy was char- 
acteristic of the 1922 ecustomer— 
and it may be of the 1923 customer 
also. The successful merchant is he 
who capitalizes this tendency—in- 
stead of bewailing it. 
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keeps its wall paper whe 
it can be seen—and so 


The Bruske Hardware Co. 
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Wall Paper Brings $18,000 a Year to the 
Bruske Hardware Co.’s Cash Register 


department of the Bruske 
Hardware Co., Saginaw, 

Mich., added $20,000 to the firm’s 
annual profits. For the past five 
years the annual sales of this end of 
the firm’s business have averaged 
close to $18,000. C. E. Bruske, the 
proprietor of the store, considers the 
wall paper department one 
of his best investments. 

Roughly speaking, the 
Bruske wall paper depart- 
ment consists of six rows of 
racks arranged in three sec- 
tions, two rows arranged 
back to back constituting 
a section. Each of these 
rows has about fifteen racks 
and each rack accommo- 
dates four or five patterns 
by overlapping a section of 
the four or five rolls displayed. The 
illustration on this page shows the 
layout of this department clearly. 

In the foreground you will notice 
a table containing complete sample 
books and a display easel with a 
sample book. Mr. Bruske carries 
about 400 patterns in stock at all 
times and makes a special effort to 
make all sales on paper in stock. In 
fact, he does not encourage the peru- 
sal of a sample book unless he has 
failed to interest the prospect with 
the patterns on hand. 


oo 1922 the wall paper 


Displaying wall paper on_ racks 
permits the customer to compare one 
design with another, and a sugges- 
tion of pattern combination for ad- 
joining rooms is frequently sug- 
gested by the Bruske layout. When 
any of the patterns on view become 
soiled it is a simple matter to tear 
off the dirty section and display a 


WHAT BRUSKE DOES: 


Carries about 400 patterns in stock. 
Displays stock on racks. 

Sidesteps the sample book if possible. 
Plays up the second sale. 


Makes one price to everybody. 


clean, fresh looking sample. This is 
one of the advantages of’ using sam- 
ple racks instead of sample books. 

This Michigan dealer also em- 
Phasizes another advantage of put- 
ting your own stock forward. Should 
the customer see the sample book 
first and pick out a pattern not in 
stock you will have to send an order 
through to your source of supply. 
This takes time and increases your 
ceverhead costs. It also makes the 
customer feel that you have a poorly 
selected stock. 


On the other hand, if you side- 
step the sample book and carry 400 
edd patterns as Bruske does, you can 
point with pride to your large assort- 
ment and can tell the customer that 
all of the displayed samples are car- 
ried regularly in stock. There is 
more chance of closing a sale with 
goods in stock than with goods that 

must be ordered. If the 

sample book is mentioned by 

the prospect, Mr. Bruske 

warns the customers that 

any sample not in stock will 

take several days to procure. 

When you sell wall paper 

from stock the customer 

walks out with the paper, 

some paste, a brush and 
possibly a pair of shears, 

and is satisfied. You have 

your money and the deal is 

closed. If ycu have to order the 
paper you take the time of your 
stenographer and yourself dictating 
the order. The gcods arrive a week 
later and you must notify the cus- 
tomer of the arrival. Figure up the 
extra time for the same sale and you 
will realize the wisdom of Mr. 
Bruske’s advice. He says he has fre- 
quently been tempted to hide the sam- 
ple books under the counter. The 
contrast is particularly striking on 
small sales for one room or for patch- 
ing, which only requires a small roll. 
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You really can’t afford even in the 
name of service to encourage the 
selection of a pattern not in stock. 
Mr. Bruske says that you must 
carry well-assorted stocks and must 
keep your patterns well displayed. 
He keeps his department of display 
racks always on view. The racks are 
of the same size and Mr. Bruske fre- 
quently changes them about so that 
steady customers for other lines will 
always be greeted by new patterns 
when passing the wall paper depart- 
ment. Once a month at least one of 
the four Bruske windows contains a 
display of wall paper. 
The sales staff has been instructed 
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to mention wall paper to as many 
customers as possible. The Bruske 
Hardware Co. worked closely with 
local paper hangers for a ccuple of 
years making them practically com- 
mission salesmen for the store. Mr. 
Bruske tells us that this plan did not 
work out to the advantage of the 
firm, so it was discontinued. Paper 
hangers buy paper from Bruske’s at 
the regular retail price or not at all, 
and business has improved since this 
pian was adopted. 

Mr. Bruske keeps a list of wall 
paper customers and makes it a point 
to find out whether or not the paper 
has given satisfaction. When a save 
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is made he always makes sure that 
the purchaser knows the proper way 
of hanging the paper. When the sale 
is closed he asks the customer to tell 
him if any difficulty was experienced 
with the application of the paper. In 
other words, he makes a good will 
follow up on each wall paper buyer. 

If a customer papers one room and 
makes a good job of it and Mr. 
Bruske hears about it he writes or 
phones that customer and suggests 
papering the entire house. Some 
large repeat sales have been made in 
this manner, but when all is said a 
large assortment on display is, how- 
ever, the best sales puller. 


Each Salesman Sells from Seven to Twenty Tires a Week 


OES each of your salesmen sell 

from seven to twenty tires com- 
plete with tubes each week? The 
salesmen employed by the Popp 
Hardware Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., do. Nor- 
man Popp of this 
company tells us that 
he has increased tire 


Castomer _ 
Address _ 


Gve_ 
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chased three months ago has given 
satisfactory service. The prospect 
is then asked about the condition of 
his present set of tires. These little 


TIRE SALES RECORD 


pleased with the first tire and needs 
replacement at the time of the call 
there is little if any sales resistance 
to overcome. On the card we have 

shown we learn that 

Wm. D, a salesman, 
re 4/23/25 makes a commission 








The bpp 


of 40 cents on the 
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file. Salesmen are TL about seven tires and 
urged to keep a du- tubes to make $2.50 
Here’s the card that helps the salesmen sell tires 


plicate card so that in 
three months’ time a 
follow up may be made by phone. 
This phone call is ostensibly for the 
purpose of inquiring if the tire pur- 


phone calls frequently lead to second 
sales. 
If the customer has been well 





extra and about twen- 
ty to earn the extra 
$8 that some of them are getting 
regularly. This is a good plan for 
both employer and employee. 


Signposts to Success :— Courage 





O signpost is more important than the one that 

urges courage. The goal is never for the quit- 
ter. Courage means keeping on no matter what the 
job, and not with a half scared, afraid look and man- 
ner, but with head high and a complete and perfect 
faith in the micht of right. 

“It is the lovely virtue—the rib of Himself that 
God sent down to His children.” 

Sir James M. Barrie so defined courage in an ad- 
dress given before the students of St. Andrews’ Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh, when he was inaugurated as rec- 
tor of that institution. The title of the address was 
“Courage,” and he urged it upon his young hearers, 
just preparing for the real start into life, as the 
shining thing that would light their roads and glorify 


the journey, no matter how rugged its paths might 
be nor where they led. 

A task approached bravely and courageously is half 
done before the physical part of it is fairly started, 
because courage guarantees that it will be done and 
that the doer will make a brave, fine job of it. Cour- 
age is equally splendid if sometimes we must lose. 
We lose bravely, we are “good losers.” The weak 
and fearful soul never really gets a great deal out 
of life. Such a one puts so little real heart into even 
the job of living that it is hardly worth while to live 
at all. 

Be brave. Tackle all that comes your way with a 
fine will to dare and do. 

Have courage. 
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One of the windows Treman, King € Co., Ithaca, N. Y., recently devoted to auto accessories. 
pulling power was the secret of its success 





Plenty of space and plenty of 


Suggestions to Salesmen Who Sell 
Automobile Accessories 


66 HAT would you suggest to 

\ \ a young salesman in a re- 

tail hardware store who 

wanted to specialize in auto acces- 

sories and develop that department 
of the store?” 

We recently asked that question of 
Archie Baxter Campbell, manager 
of the automobile accessories de- 
partment at Treman, King & Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Know Your Merchandise 


“The first thing that a young fel- 
low should do,” he replied, “if he 
is going to specialize in auto ac- 
cessories, is to study the methods 
of production of the manufacturers 
whose lines he expects to sell. He 
should go to as many factories as 
he can and learn how things are 
made. This is especially important 
when selling tires. Unless you 
know why the tire you sell is better 
than the tires your competitor sells 
you aren’t going to win a customer. 
You have to convince yourself first, 
before you can convince others, 
you know. 

“Selling,” he continued, “is large- 
ly a matter of confidence. In order 
to get this confidence I believe that 
a salesman should go to the factories 
and find out first-hand whether they 
are making. good or mediocre mer- 
chandise. 

“Another thing I would warn a 
young salesman to guard against, 
even though he is sure of what he 





CAMPBELL SAYS: 


1. Learn how they make the 
things you sell; 

2. Don’t be an order taker; every- 
body that enters a store is in a 
buying mood; 

3. Make your want book your 
buying thermometer; 


4. Don’t be afraid of new ideas; 


5. Keep up to date about new 
goods, new methods, new peo- 
ple. 





is talking about is this: Never argue 
with a customer, even though you 
know he’s wrong. If the customer 
is not properly informed about the 
use or quality of a certain article it 
is up to the salesman to advise him 
as tactfully and persuasively as 
possible. A customer should never 
be openly contradicted. A smile is 
the thing that helps in this con- 
nection probably more than anything 
else. 

“And another thing I would say 
to a young salesman,” Mr. Campbell 
continued, “would be this: Don’t be 
an order taker. Bear in mind that 
everybody that ‘enters the store 
does so to buy something. After 
you have served him ask him if there 
is anything in any of the other de- 





partments he would like to see. 
Suggest things to him. Try to 
create interest in his mind. 

“Tell customers ‘about new goods. 
I don’t mean new things in ac- 
cessories alone, but new goods in 
other departments. It shows him 
that you know your business, that 
the store is alive and progressive 
and that it is anxious to please, and 
keep customers informed about the 
new improvements that are con- 
stantly being made in the business 
world. 

Tips for the Outside Man 


“When a salesman is outside of the 
store he can learn a lot of things he 
never gets a chance to learn inside. 
It he is interested in accessories, he 
should also be interested in auto- 
mobiles. I would advise him to notice 
the type of cars that pass and what 
he has in stock that he could sell 
them. He should visit the leading 
garages in his town one day every 
week and familiarize himself with 
the different parts of the mechanism 
and what some of the leading citi- 
zens’ cars need in the way of ac- 
cessories. 

“A man who wants to build up an 
accessories department has to keep 
working on it all the time. He must 
put everything he has into it if he 
wants to build it up successfully. 
When he is not waiting on customers 
he should be taking care of his stock, 
sorting it over, familiarizing him- 
self with it, checking it up, looking 








over catalogs and keeping his want 
beok up to date. 

“This last item is very essential 
in my opinion. A salesman should 
keep his want book busy all the time, 
and he should also keep his em- 
ployers acquainted with the number 
and the names of the things that 
customers ask for which the store 
doesn’t carry in stock. 

“Above everything else, don’t be 
afraid of new ideas. 

“Get new goods in stock. Styles 
of nails and hardware staples re- 
main more or less the same year in 
and year out. But accessories’ styles 
change often. 

“Ten years ago nails were prac- 
tically the same as they are today. 
But nothing in auto accessories is 
the same as it was ten years ago. 


Hinge Has Interesting Features 


The Forsberg double acting surface 
floor hinge, made by the Forsberg Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has a number 
of ingenious features and may be ap- 
plied to a door in a remarkably short 
time. The hinge is so constructed that 
it will not get out of alignment after 
once being installed, and when once in- 
stalled will retain its adjustment in- 
definitely, as there are no set screws to 
vibrate or wear loose. The tension 
spring used in connection with this 
product is made from high-grade spring 
steel, tempered and compressed so as 
to give the same tension at all times. 
The correct tension has been arrived 
at through an exhaustive series of 
tests, and the company guarantees the 
working action and durability of the 
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Styles change sometimes two or 
three times a year. Step plate styles, 


CAMPBELL SAYS: 


E 6¢"NYEN years ago nails were 
E practically the same as they 
— are today. But nothing in auto 
E accessories is the same as it was 
Styles change 
in accessories sometimes two or 


ten years ago. 


three times a year. Step plate 
styles for instance are always 
changing, so are radiator caps, 
wind shield cleaners, spot lights, 
etc. The hardware man has 
learned that auto accessories 
must be bought and handled dif- 
ferently than chisels and ham- 
mers. 


for instance are always changing, 
so are radiator caps, wind shield 





hinge under all working conditions. 
Great care is exercised in the manufac- 
ture of this product, and the materials 
entering into its construction are very 
high grade. 


The hinges are made in the following 
finishes: Dull brass, antique copper, 
dead black, sand bldst, r-' °+-1 > *k>. 
polished brass and polished bronze. 
Special finishes are also made on 
request. 
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occupies a mighty big 
store, but there’s very 
little space wasted. This 
is particularly true of the 
accessory department, as 
this illustration will prove. 
The floor case contains a 
display of smaller acces- 
sories, the wall case to 
the rear features larger 
items such as lamps, stop 
lights, grease guns and 
horns, while the tires are 
displayed on the top of 
the case. 


cleaners, spot lights and so forth. 
If you’re selling accessories you 
soon learn that you have to change 
lines often and get rid of last years 
styles or lose money. That’s one of 
the hard things that an accessories 
salesman has to get across to the 
buyer in a hardware store. But the 
hardware man has learned that ac- 
cessories have to be handled differ- 
ently than chisels and hammers. 
“And last of all, but by no means 
unimportant, I would advise a sales- 
man to follow his trade papers close- 
ly, to keep on intimate terms with 
all the traveling salesmen who call, 
and to use the manufacturer’s sales 
literature in his sales talks and in 
the packages he has wrapped up. It’s 
all a lot of hard work, but it’s a lot 
of fun and it pays,” he concluded. 


Novel Lawn Mower Sharpener 


Henry Yerkey of Viola, IIl., and Irvin 
Balmer of Aledo, IIl., have made ar- 
rangements with the Micro Machine 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, to produce a 
lawn mower sharpener and grinder. 
The new machine is said to have some 
novel features. The mower reel is 
automatically turned into position and 
the adjustment makes it possible to 
sharpen the reels as well as the cutting 
bar. The motive power is furnished 
by %-hp. electric motor. An attach- 
ment has been invented for the same 
machine for grinding valves, valve re- 
seating tools, reamers and milling cut- 
ters. The capacity of the machine is 
rated at 20 to 30 lawn mowers per day. 
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Two Hardware Clerks and Their Wives—One 
Who Saved and One Who Wouldn't 


George’s Wife Saved Money and Helped Him; 
He Owns His Own Business Today— 
Tom’s Wife Spent as She Went 
and Tom Is Still Getting a 
W eekly Salary Envelope 


N a city of 500,000 were two 


her physiological vibrations— 





hardware clerks, by name 
George and Tom. For seven 





she’s the victor, and it is worth 
all the price she pays, as thou- 
sands of wives now in clover, 








years George and Tom had 
worked side by side in the same 
store. In ability, industry, en- 
terprise, earning power, each 
registered the same as the other 
—left to their own devices, 
given equal breaks, similar 


while their foolish sisters dis- 
port in weeds, have found out. 

Thinking not of the thrills, 
emotions, gratifications of the 
passing day, but of the secur- 
ity, peace, happiness, rewards 





chances, the future of one 





and independence of future 





looked as rosy as that of the 
other. 

Yielding to the persuasions of the cosmic pressure, 
within three months of the other, each took to him- 
self a wife, the idea being that through the love, 
sympathy, cooperation and companionship of a good 
woman they might get increased inspiration, stimula- 
tion and.a larger urge to perform, grow and effloresce. 

When men marry, it is strange how they pick their 

partner—how delving for a rose they sometimes pick 
a thorn, seeking a mignonette, get a thistle. 
§ George married a woman who realized that life was a 
serious proposition, made up of hurricanes, tornadoes, 
typhoons, simoons, fire, rain, floods, pestilence, freez- 
ing winds, blizzards, accidents, with here and there as 
an alkali, glimpses of sunshine, flowers, balmy breezes, 
sweet nothings. 

To get along, grow and prosper —to protect the 
home nest—safeguard the hive—preserve the roost— 
George’s wife sensed that the wise woman must pre- 
pare for all of these contingencies and that a dollar 
needlessly wasted today to gratify a fleeting passion 
of the moment for personal passementerie and em- 
broidered upholstery, male or female, was the surety 
of harder days, larger worries, inability and power to 
improve opportunity on another day—wise young owl. 


ET the fact be stated here clearly that saving 

means grinding sacrifices, suppression of one of 
the strongest natural impulses—the desire to have 
things we crave. For young folks with the ambition 
to flit and flutter in emulation of others no better off 
than themselves it requires strength, resolution, tem- 
porary self-effacement, adamant determination. 
{ To the woman it often means heartaches, pain, sighs, 
jar to pride, sense of punishment, but in the end— 
if she has the courage and force to forget and choke 


days and the opportunities they 
might present, if she was care- 
ful now, George’s wife made the sacrifice. 

Before she spent anything, she asked herself if she 
really needed the object she meditated buying— 
couldn’t she get along without it this year? 

Thus in the mintage of time, she and George, 
through wise saving, rolled up a bank roll. 

When destiny called — opportunity knocked — the 
rainy day came—they were heeled, spiced and ready 
with the world’s universal solvent—gold—lucky folks. 

Now let us see what happened to Tom. 

Tom married a wholly different sort of a woman— 
the fates play some mean tricks and, in grief and tears, 
for a lifetime and a day we atone. 

§ Tom’s girl believed that the only use of money was 
to spend it as soon as received, or before, if the spirit 
moved and her fancy pleased. 

Today is here—let tomorrow look out for itself. 


6% HILE we’re young,” said Tom’s wife, “let’s 
enjoy ourselves; when we are old we won’t 

need or care to. If we haven’t then got any money, 

what matters it—the children can help us out—we’re 

now helping them!” 

{ Thus, every dollar Tom earned went as fast as it 

came in—the family purse had a rat hole. 

Somebody else’s wife had bought a new coat, new 
suit, new hat, new hand bag, new piece of furniture, 
new utensil of one kind or another. 

Or had joined a card club, dancing class, bought a 
piano, phonograph, electric washer, vacuum cleaner, 
or something else that called for the expenditure of 
money. 

Weak, vain, irresolute, thriftless, foolish, Tom’s wife 
followed suit—the itch to imitate—to appear as good 
as the next—surged for expression, even if it took 
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every dollar earned and the family had to go in hock 
to the installment folks. 

Sensing that one day he would grow old—realizing 
that he cquld never hope to earn much more—ambi- 
tious to own his own store, and appreciating the vital 
need of capital for that purpose, Tom begged Mrs. Tom 
to have a heart—coordinate—cooperate—sympathize— 
think and work with him for a future day. 

She pouted, laughed, cried, kicked up her heels, 
snapped her fingers in his face—she hadn’t married 
him to be a drudge, a slave or a wall flower. 

Better ask the boss for more money—couldn’t see 
how she could live and save a cent on what he was 
then earning. 

“But George’s wife is doing it,” said Tom. “She 
manages to save something out of every payroll. If 
she can manage to do it, I see no reason why you 
cannot do the same.” 

“George’s wife is a natural tightwad,” retorted Mrs. 
Tom. “J’d drown myself if I went around town looking 
like she does, and had folks talking about the way I 
dress, as they do about her.” 


EING a peaceful man, Tom decided to let her have 

the bit and take the joy ride—let her pay the 
price for her folly in future aches and tears. Obviously 
he would suffer too—be sacrificed along with her and 
the kids—his nose kept to the wheel and the grind- 
stone—but since she willed it, let it be. 
§ In another part of town, one day a hardware dealer 
with a good business died. 

At the hardware store where George and Tom 
worked, one evening a lawyer called. He was the exec- 
utor of the dead man’s estate—dropped in on his way 
home to buy some nails. 

Tom asked what he intended doing with the store. 

“Sell it,” he answered. “Do you know of any one 
who wants to buy—I will sell at inventory—ask 
nothing for good will—small amount cash down—bal- 
ance on notes. Great chance for an experienced man 
with a little ready cash.” 

George gazed at Tom. Tom shook his head. 

“I’m sorry,” replied Tom. “J haven’t got the money. 
But George may have it.” 

George said he had—was just beginning to think of 
looking around for an opening for himself. 

In one week, two days, the preliminaries having 
been fixed up satisfactorily, George resigned his sal- 
aried job and established himself in the other store as 
boss. 

All this happened ten years ago. 

Today George is worth, say, $150,000 above all en- 
cumbrances—maybe more. 

Working for himself, using aggressive, intelligent, 
modern merchandising methods, he built up one of the 
largest retail hardware stores in town. 

He now owns a beautiful home, drives a swell car, 

is able to spend a month each winter in the South 
with his wife. 
{ Meanwhile, Tom, with worried streaks of gray be- 
ginning to show premature- 
ly in the bean, a good deal 
of his old pep gone, a trifle 
shabby in his clothes, is 
still behind the old counter 
as a salaried man. 


HO won?—the wife 
who coordinated or 
the wife who refused to 
coordinate—the wife who 
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saved, denied herself, sacrificed to pile up out of the 
modest salary of a clerk sufficient to enable her hus- 
band to buy a business of his own or the wife who 
refused to save, deny or make sacrifice of any kind 
in a lust for the pleasures of the passing day, indiffer- 
ent to the opportunities of the morrow? 

§ Call the first tightwad, fright, shrimp, wall flower, 
anything you want—she may have been all of these 
things. 

But she did it all for good purpose, and today she’s 
a bird of rare plumage, riding around in her own 
limousine, mistress of a home of which any woman 
might be proud, her future assured, her old age safe- 
guarded against want, in a position to gratify every 
whim, caprice or desire that surges for gratification 
in a woman’s heart. 

Who won? Who was wiser? 

Now, study the position of the other woman—the 
foolish, thoughtless, heedless wife of Tom. 

For a few years’ silly idle fling—to gratify her 
momentary vanities—to crowd into her life comforts, 
joys, conveniences she esteemed vital to her happiness, 
but were not—insisting on spending every cent that 
came in—demanding her pound of pleasure’s flesh 
each day and week—unwilling to wait—unwilling to 
contribute a dollar toward the future—think of what 
she tossed away. 

What a miserable exchange! 

The wife who won’t coordinate to help a good man 
save enough to improve the opportunity to buy an 
interest in his own business when that opportunity 
presents itself, is a fool! ‘ 

By her folly, she crucifies herself, her children and 
her man. 

Some will say that they would save, if the husband, 
now clerking, would earn more. 

{ This is improbable. If they are not strong enough 
to save now, it is not probable that they would be 
strong enough to save with more, but instead would 
use the larger earning for larger spending. 

§ The hardware clerk who aspires to become the 
owner of a hardware store himself some day must 
have the money to buy that ownership, and that money 
must come from savings made from his salary, whether 
it is large or small. 

A woman who marries a hardware clerk and won’t 
help him save will be the wife of a hardware clerk as 
long as she lives, never the wife of a hardware store 
owner. 

Having a vital personal interest in the benefits that 
accrue from saving to aid a husband enter business, 
it is as much the obligation of the woman to help save 
by self denial and sacrifices as it is the obligation of 
the man. : 

When a woman helps a man save, she strengthens 
her own position and security for next year and the 
years that follow. 

In the end she is the principal beneficiary, for some- 
how the stress of business kills off the male first, and 
the woman being the survivor, gets it all. She wins! 

Get under the load, 

ladies. Save! Help! Do 
something! 
{ The stake is worth the 
effort, all the sacrifices 
necessary. For every ache 
and pain it may cost you 
temporarily, you’ll get a 
thousand thrills and joys 
some other day in the none 
too distant future. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Where the Real Danger Lies 


PESSIMIST is a man who discounts every- 

thing but his bills. When times are pros- 

perous, he worries aloud about future 
business slumps and panics. Sometimes the pro- 
paganda he spreads brings about the very con- 
ditions he predicts. Unfortunately there are no 
quiet pessimists. 

A few days ago Judge Gary, in an address be- 
fore the American Iron and Steel Institute, said: 
“There has of late apparently been a deliberate 
and persistent attempt to create an impression 
that there will be, in the near future, a substan- 
tial recession in business activities. Business 
men generally understand this. The propaganda 
is inspired by a few short-sighted persons who 
do not seem to understand that if they could suc- 
ceed in wrecking the business structure they 
would themselves be buried in the ruins. 

“When one considers the wealth, resources, in- 
creasing production and purchasing necessities 
of this country, the present business outlook is 
good. And this is said in the face of very heavy 
burdens of taxation, unnecessary and unreason- 
able political and social agitation precipitated 
by those who have nothing financial at stake, the 
unfortunate troubles pending in foreign coun- 
tries, and the bugbear of politics. ; 

“It must be admitted that if one reads the 
Congressional Record when Congress is in ses- 
sion and visits the rooms of the Congressional 
Committees, where may be found organized 
minority groups urging propositions that have 
no merit, many of them with destructive tenden- 
cies, there is some ground for discouragement; 
but if one will turn about face and leave these 
circles of despondency and go out upon the farms, 
and in the manufactories, and along the trans- 
portation arteries, and into the active mines, one 
is compelled to conclude that the constructive 
forces of the United States are so great by com- 
parison that the small standing army of pessim- 
ists cannot for long, or to any great extent, in- 
terrupt the onward march of business activity.” 

It is unfortunate that so much pessimistic 


propaganda should be spread at this time when 
business men should pay more attention to busi- 
ness and less to rumor, speculation and misrepre- 
sentation. It is equally unfortunate that the 
pessimist’s forecast of the future invariably 
hinges upon some single unfavorable element 
rather than upon general conditions. One sick 
man in a community does not necessarily signify 
an epidemic. 

It is to be deplored that pessimists looking 
for ammunition seize upon the quotations of 
prominent men advising conservatism as dire 
hints of business catastrophe. Conservatism is 
one of the real indications of safety. It reveals 
an intelligent effort of business men to prevent 
a repetition of the 1920 business collapse. Where 
possible dangers are foreseen they can usually 
be easily averted. Conservative advice and pes- 
simistic propaganda are as far apart as the poles. 
The pessimist says high wages and prices are 
bringing on a business panic. Conservative ad- 
vice says “the tendency to continually advance 
wages and prices may lead to a lessening of buy- 
ing. Keep up your range of stock in quantities 
to insure proper turnover, but don’t speculate.” 

It is as though the pessimist said to a friend: 
“You have headaches. A year from now you 
will be totally blind.” The physician says: 
“Your headache comes from your eyes. Avoid 
eyestrain. See an oculist. Get proper glasses 
and preserve your eyesight.” 

Be sensible. Ignore the pessimist or take him 
at his real value. Analyze your business. Dis- 
cover its weak points and bolster them up. Find 
its strong features and push them. Get facts 
on goods your communities need and can pay 
for, then buy those goods in the range and quan- 
tity to fill the needs. Finally, talk the prosperity 
which is here and work intelligently to make 
that prosperity permanent. 

Let the pessimist discount the present and the 
future if he will. That’s his business. Mean- 
while saw wood, and discount your bills. That’s 
your business. 
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RUCE BARTON says the Apostle Paul was the 
greatest salesman who ever lived. He says Paul 
went to Athens when the people of Athens had 
twenty-eight brands of religion and sold them Christian- 
ity. He didn’t sell them on price either, because Paul’s 
brand of religion was expensive in those days. It some- 
times cost a man his fortune and his life. He sold them 
on the lasting quality of his religion and on the happy 
future it held in store. There are hundreds of men be- 


hind retail hardware counters today who could profit by | 


a study of Paul’s system of selling. There are too many 
clerks selling price instead of merchandise, and the fel- 
low who can’t sell anything but price will never spend a 
salesman’s salary. 

Whenever you are showing goods of high quality and 
real merit, make it a point to keep the price in the back- 
ground until you have told the customer all about the 
uses and advantages of the article. If it is an article of 

good quality and workmanship it will naturally carry a 
price to fit its value—a price that may seem high to the 
customer. If you give him the price before he fully 
understands the reasons for and the fairness of it, the 
price itself may prejudice him against the article. In 
other words, quoting the price first on a quality article 
builds up a resistance to the sale, while a presentation 
of quality, use and advantages makes the price appear 
fair and reasonable. Of course if the customer asks for 
the price it’s up to you to give it to him, but don’t be too 
quick to volunteer on the price question. 

Suppose a customer asks to see a hammer. Instead of 
saying: “Here’s a good one for $2,” or whatever the 
price may be, try starting the sale along lines similar to 
these: Hand your customer a high-grade hammer and 
say, “Here’s a hammer that never fails to give satisfac- 
tion. This hammer will never chip. It is made of the 


very best steel and by a special process to prevent chip- 
ping. Each hammer is individually hardened and tem- 
pered. After years of hard use the face will be as 
smooth and serviceable as it is right now. Examine that 
handle. It is made from selected second growth hickory, 
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and shaped to fit the hand without tiring it. Test the 
hang. See how nicely it balances. You can’t strike your 
knuckles at the last couple of blows as you can with a 
poorly balanced hammer. Note the sweep of the claws 
and their bevel. The long sweep gives a powerful lever- 
age, and that bevel will hold so tight to a nail that you 
can actually draw the nail, head and all, through any 
ordinary board. You won’t be bothered by pulling off 
nail heads with that hammer. Take a look at the finish. 
It’s a hammer you can be proud of, and one that will give 
service every time you need it for years to come,” etc. 
When the price is finally quoted, the value will outweigh 
it in the customer’s mind, and you will not only have 
made a profitable sale, but you will have rendered the 
customer a real service. 

Whenever a customer says, “I’ll think it over and drop 
in again,” he is simply telling you that you haven’t given 
him any information that makes him want the article 
more than the cash which the price represents. You 
have failed to sell him the use and advantages of the 
article, or the pleasure and profit to be derived from 
owning it. Ten chances to one, he will not come back. 
You have let price overshadow value. 

Remember this: Sales are made by selling the cus- 
tomer the things you would buy yourself if you were in 
his shoes. The arguments to use are the ones which 
would appeal to you if you were on the other side of the 
counter. 

When a price seems high to you, bear in mind that 
there is a reason for that price, and that the biggest part 
of that reason is quality and service. If the store sold 
everything at lower prices than the cost and service 
could stand you would be out of a job in less than a 
week. Weed that price bug out of your head, and do 
the customers, the boss and yourself a real service by 
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Frederick, Md., 

Firm Sold 
Carload of 
Screens in 
1922 ina 

Town of 11,000 





Screens, wire cloth 

and hinges tell the 

story to the home 
owner 


Seeger & Co. Helps Keep Flies Out of the 
Home and Gets $1500 for Doing It 


summer was the season when 

the owner of the corner 
saloon adorned his chandeliers 
with tinfoil as a protection against 
flies and kindred pests. The Vol- 
stead act has_ eliminated’ the 
saloons but the flies are breeding 
just as quickly as ever and must 
be reckoned with even in the clean- 
est of cities. School teachers have 
begun their annual lectures on the 
perils of the deadly house fly and 
medical men are also warning their 
patients to be on their guard. 
What are you as a hardware dealer 
doing to help in this work! Swat- 
ting the fly is good exercise and 
with concerted action a community 
can kill many thousands in a sea- 
son. That does not prevent their 
pre-season breeding nor does it 
keep them out of the house. Win- 


Bisex in the olden days the 


dow screens, and door screens will 





— 











home. 
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keep the home and office free from 
flies. Remember the saying about 
the ounce of prevention. 


$1,500 in Screens in 1922 


Seeger & Co., Frederick, Md., 
made $1500 last year in selling win- 
dow screens and screen hardware. 
Window displays such as the one 
show on this page did most of the 
sales work. For sales stimulation 
you have the cooperation of the 
local schools and the board of 
health. Newspapers are running 
stories about the dangers of infec- 
tion from the common house fly. 
Why not line up with these move- 
ments and make some money at 
the same time? 

Why not offer a prize for the best 
essay on the house fly written by 
a school child? The local board of 
health and the school authorities 
would work with you on this. In 


many sections of the country money 
awards have been given children 
who brought a thousand dead flies 
to the board of health. If your 
town is doing this you should place 
an advertisement in your local 
papers featuring screens, fly swat- 
ters, fly traps and kindred hard- 
ware items. 

Why not ask every customer 
about the condition of the screens 
and screen doors at his home? 
There is no sales resistance when 
the family’s health is the big con- 
sideration. Even the insurance 
companies are distributing litera- 
ture regarding flies and other in- 
fectious pests. 


Sells a Carload a Season 


If you are not pushing screens 
and screen hardware you are los- 
ing money and are not living up to 
your opportunities to serve your 
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[* there is an uncovered garbage can in your neighborhood, dead animals or refuse 
of any kind, trust the fly to find them and to bring the germs of contagion into your 
It’s a simple and inexpensive thing to protect yourself against this disease 
carrier by having your home thoroughly screened. Don’t wait to swat the fly when 
he gets into the house. Beat him to it and keep him “on the outside looking in.” 
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The Gregg Hardware Co., Detroit, Mich., wses manufacturers’ helps to advantage in calling attention to the contagion-carrying 
fly and the necessity of having homes thoroughly screened 


community. Seeger & Co. ordered a 
full. carload of screens and the 
necessary hardware in 1922 and 
sold every last item in the spring 
of the year. Many customers de- 
cided to buy the materials such as 
screen cloth, brackets, checks, 
hooks and eyes, hinges and handles. 
These customers either made the 
screens themselves or hired a car- 
penter. Many of them asked for 
the name of a good carpenter and 
Seeger & Co. upon request offered 


Dairy Supplies Net Parker 
Good Returns 


E. PARKER of the Parker 

e Hardware Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., is located just a block from 
the main business street. This 
makes it very convenient for the 
farmer driving into town to make 
purchases of considerable size. On 
this street he can load up bulky pack- 
ages much better than on the busy 
thoroughfare of the city, so Mr. 
Parker has arranged his store to 
cater to the particular needs of this 
class of customer. 

In a way it might seem strange to 
the ordinary reader for a hardware 
store in a city of 100,000 people to 
sell a carload of milk bottles every 
ninety days, but that is what the 
Parker Hardware Co. does. A good 


the names of several local men but 
did not recommend them or guar- 
antee their work. 

This is a good tip for dealers on 
this carpenter proposition. If the 
carpenter did not turn out efficient 
screening the customer could not 
come back at Seeger. At that 
Seeger made reasonably sure that 
any carpenter who desired to be 
listed at the store was a good work- 
man and was reasonable in his 
charges. 





average carload will contain about 
10,000 quart bottles, 7500 pints, 1500 
half pints, 700 quarter pints, and 300 
half gallons. These quantities will 
last only about ninety days, and when 
one considers this section is not noted 
for dairying, the sale is all the more 
remarkable. 

Along with the bottles are car- 
ried other dairy supplies, such as 
milk cans, strainers, pails, etc. Sep- 
arators also receive considerable at- 
tention, and Mr. Parker says the 
business is there if you go after it. 
So far this year he has sold fifteen 
separators, and the usual yearly sales 
will be about fifty machines. Since 
Jan. 1 he has installed five milking 
machine outfits at about $800 each. 

The dairy cow is a ready money- 
maker for the farmer, and dairy sup- 
plies are mighty profitable for the 
hardware dealers. 


The other illustration shows a 
display of screens in the window 
of the Gregg Hardware Co., Detroit, 
Mich. This store also concentrates 
on these essential articles during 
the spring and summer. The 
screens themselves are arranged at- 
tractively while the various manu- 
facturers’ show-cards serve to 
catch the eye of the passerby and 
emphasize to him the importance of 
having the members of his family 
protected during fly time. 


Finds Profit in Loaning Baby 
Scales 


PEAKING of the story appearing 
in HARDWARE AGE a few weeks 
ago which told about the hardware 
dealer that sent out a baby scale 
whenever the stork left a new ar- 
rival, Frank Prince of the Western 
Iron Stores Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
says that he has tried that plan in 
the different stores with which he 
has been connected and its success 
was known to him several years ago. 
He further said that as soon as a 
birth was announced a baby scale 
was loaned to the parents-and that 
an average of three out of ten re- 
cipients decided to buy them. 
This is a worth while scheme to 
follow and builds both profits and 
good will. 
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Marking Down Costs One 


Way of Moving Slow Sellers 


Some of the Reasons for Mark Downs— 


One Way of Finding What You Make 


and What It Costs You to Make It 


By W. B. Lunpy, 
Frank Burke Hardware Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


ARKING down costs is an 
M important point. Dead stock, 

or any stock which has de- 
preciated in value for any reason, 
should be marked down to what it 
is worth. Allowing merchandise of 
this character to remain on the 
shelves after it is found to be “dead” 
or slow-moving, reduces the rate of 
turnover; and the longer it remains 
there the harder it will be to dispose 
of it. It is obvious, therefore, that 
merchandise must be disposed of im- 
mediately upon discovery that it is 
undesirable for any of the above 
reasons, and should be marked down. 


Three Reasons for Mark-Downs. 


Mark-downs are required for 
three principal reasons: 

1. The goods have proved unsal- 

able at the original mark-up. 

2. Too many were bought, and a 
change in the style or season 
has left some of them on the 
shelves. 

38. They have been soiled, chipped, 
bent or defaced by frequent 
handling. 

The next thing to do is to bring 
these goods out of hiding, provide a 
suitable place and equipment for dis- 
posing of them in the shortest time 
possible; marking them down to a 
price which will move them, regard- 
less of the price at which they were 
bought. The quicker they are dis- 
posed of the more money you will 
save. 

Why allow these goods to remain 
asleep year after year? Segregate 
them from the regular stock and 
have the sales force make a special 
effort to move them. In this way a 
large overstock may be reduced 
without interfering with the efficient 
operation of the store, and tied up 
capital will be released for a more 
profitable use. 

Cash in the hank can be turned 
to any use. Cash tied up in mer- 
chandise on the shelves must take 
its chance with the market. Keep 
it moving. 


The question has often been asked, 
“How do you arrive at the percent- 
age of carrying cost and selling ex- 
pense, based on the percentage of 
overhead?” I am going to answer, 
using the figures given in George W. 
Schroeder’s excellent address, ‘““Mer- 
chandise Investment,” at the Na- 
tional Convention held in Chicago 
last June. 

Carrying cost 

Selling cost 


ee eee eee eee 





Cost of doing business... 20% 

Now, to show how these per- 
centages are obtained, let us take 
the range used by Mr. Schroeder 
as an example. Let us assume for 
the sake of convenience in figuring 
that the range sells for $100. Let 
us assume that by looking at the 
profit and loss statements prepared 
by the bookkeeper, we find that for 
every $100 of sales the following 
amounts were spent on different 
items: 





OG ic win Caseses chau $6.00 
MRI 5 sce aceweus .50 
RU aia h ews ease w nea .50 
Depreciation ....sccce- 1.00 
Total carrying cost ..... $8.00 
SO Oe ee $10.00 
Pl ae 1.50 
DONARNONS “Lota tiens ss .50 





Total selling expense... $12.00 


Assuming that these figures are 
correct, the cost of doing business 
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is $20, as far as the sale of this $100 
range is concerned. Now then, since 
the cost of doing business is $20 
and the selling price is $100, we 
have $80 left with which to pay for 
the range and from which to get our 
profit. Say that the range cost $70; 
then we have $10 profit. 

I have tabulated four simple profit 
and loss statements which will show 
clearly the effect of increasing the 
turnover. It has been assumed that 
the carrying cost is the same for 
one, two, three and four turnovers 
and that the selling expense in- 
creases at exactly the same rate as 
the turnover. 

The amount of sales, their value 
in dollars, is always considered 100 
per cent because all expenses, re- 
serves and profits must come from 
the income from sales. Therefore, 
the percentage figures always refer 
to the amount of the sales income 
used for the different purposes. 
The percentages are obtained by 
dividing the total value of sales into 
the different items of expense. Thus, 
in the case of one tourover, $100 





























Turnovers 1 2 3 4 
Selling price........ $100 100% $200 100% $300 100% $400 100% 
Cost of range sold... 70 70% 140 70% 210 70% 280 70% 
Gross margin....... $30 $60 $90 $120 
Carrying cost...... $8 8% $8 4% $8 2.7% $8 2% 
Selling expense..... 12 12% 24 12% 36 12% 48 12% 
Total overhead..... $20 $32 $44 $56 
Net proliiicsecc cece $10 10% $28 14% $46 15.3% $64 16% 
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divided into $8 (total carrying cost) 
is 8 per cent. When there were two 
turnovers $8 divided by 200 equals 
4 per cent. This should show the 
answer to the first question. 

The second question: “The more 
frequently the stock is turned the 
less the percentage of carrying cost. 
How is this accomplished?” 

By studying the tabulation you 
will see that the actual carrying cost 
in dollars remains the same for one, 
two, three and four turnovers. This 
is true because of the nature of the 
expense items making up the carry- 
ing cost. For instance, it is not 
necessary for you to rent any larger 
quarters when four stoves are sold 
than when one stove is sold. There 
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is a certain elasticity shown which 
makes it possible to handle different 
volumes of business with the same 
facilities. Naturally, if the largest 
possible volume of business is 
handled the cost per unit, namely, 
ranges, will be smaller than if a 
lesser volume is handled. This is 
true because the expense, which is 
fixed, is spread over a_ greater 
amount of sales. In the example 
used 8 per cent of sales is used for 
carrying cost when the turnover is 
one; but when the turnover is four 
the volume of sales is four times as 
great while the carrying cost re- 
mains the same. 

Therefore, $400 divided into $8 
gives a percentage of two as com- 
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pared to one when the turnover was 
one. 

By using the same method of rea- 
soning and calculation as_ given 
above you will be able to get the 
percentage observed on one, two, 
three, four or five stock turns, on 
an overhead basis of 25 per cent, 
profit 10 per cent. 

It is purely a matter of opinion in 
deciding whether Mr. Schroeder is 
right about sharing the savings 
brought about by increased stock 
turns. The sharing of the savings 
means a cut in prices, and if that 
will cause a still greater volume of 
sales it would natually be good busi- 
ness to share these savings as he 
suggests. 


Special Train to Richmond Convention 


Pennsylvania R. R. to Run Train from 


| ypren gry sonal has been made 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will run a special train from Chicago 
to Richmond, Va., for the con- 
venience of those attending the con- 
vention of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association at Richmond, June 
18-22. The train will be a counter- 
part of the famous Broadway Lim- 
ited and will consist of a club car, 
dining car, Pullmans and observation 
car and will be under the personal 
supervision of H. C. Vandervoort. 
The train will leave the Union Sta- 
tion, Canal and Adams Streets, 


Dependable Safety Tackle Block 


A new safety tackle block has re- 
cently been added to the line of Madesco 
tackle blocks manufactured by the 
Marine Decking & Supply Co. of 
Easton, Pa. The outstanding features 
of this safety block are its simple con- 
struction and absolute dependability. 
No lashing is required. The rope 
catches in the safety clutch when the 
load is at any desired height. The 
clutch is so scored that the load can’t 
slip. There are no gears or any other 
complicated arrangements to get out of 
order—just the addition of a safety 
clutch to an ordinary sturdy tackle 
block. 

The block is suitable for use by build- 
ers, roofers, telephone companies and 
other concerns, where there is need for 
quick, safe catching of loads at various 
heights. 


Chicago to Convention City 


Chicago, Saturday, June 16 at 5:30 
p. m. Central Time and is due to 
arrive at Richmond, Sunday, June 
L7,.at } pm. 

Special rates have been granted of 
one fare and a half on the certificate 
plan. Stop over privileges will be 
allowed on the return trip at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; New York City and 
Atlantic City, N. J., and can be 
arranged for on the train at slight 
additional cost. The final return 
limit is midnight, June 26. 

The Winchester Special from the 








East to Chicago is to leave Washing- 
ton, D. C., Saturday, June 23 at 3:30 
p. m., and will arrive in Chicago 
Sunday, June 24, at 9:30 a. m., Cen- 
tral Time. This train will be for 
those desiring to attend the Win- 
chester National Convention com- 
mencing June 25. This is also a 
Pennsylvania Railroad train and 
visitors to the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association convention at Rich- 
mond can use this special equipment 
in returning from Washington to 
Chicago. 


Hot Plate Has Improved Grid and 
Heating Element 


The Rogers Electric Laboratories Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, offers a new model 
hotplate with patented porcelain grid 
and Nichrome heating element. The 
grid is matt-finished, which prevents 
cooking utensils from slipping, and can 
be secured and cleaned like any utensil. 
The porcelain top retains the heat for 
a considerable time after the current 
is turned off, thus keeping liquids or 
foods warm until time for serving. 

The electrical connections of the 
Rogers-Quality hotplate are thoroughly 
protected, insulated and anchored so 
that they cannot get loose or pull out. 
Genuine asbestos heater cord is used. 
A special “lifter” is furnished which 
permits safe and convenient handling 
of the hotplate by the user. 


UR 
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Merchandising Ideas That Succeeded 


Real Selling Helps from Hardware Age 
Issues of May 3, 10, 17, 24 and 31 


ERE is a page of practical profit-building ideas, summarizing sales stories in the five May 


issues of HARDWARE AGE. 


Some of these ideas may be working for you already—they 


are all workable—and based on the actual experience of retailers. 
Similar demonstrated sales suggestions appear weekly in HARDWARE AGE, as part of the 


service it regularly renders its readers. 


ELECTRICAL FIXTURES— 


Sales of $15,000 in electrical fixtures has been 
achieved by Siegel Hardware Company of Duluth, 
Minn., the first year this merchandise was 
handled. A pleasing showroom, substantial news- 
paper space, supplemented by direct solicitation 
proved to this organization that electrical fix- 
tures have a definite place in the hardware store. 
—May 24. 


TOOLS— 


Jacking up tool sales 700 per cent within a rela- 
tively short period is the record made by Western 
Iron Stores Company of Milwaukee, Wis. Each 


week a special tool sale was instituted and window. 


displays plus a letter campaign created such a 
demand that a sufficient stock could scarcely be 
maintained.—May 17. 


WASHING MACHINES— 


During 1922 the Rechlin Hardware Company, Bay 
City, Mich., mailed 2500 sales letters to washing 
machine prospects, received 500 replies and sold 
300 machines.—May 24. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES— 


Three thousand persons visited the three-day 
paint and varnish exposition of James & Hawkins 
hardware store, Jamaica, N. Y. A letter cam- 
paign to their customers supplemented by large 
advertisements in local papers stimulated the 
interest of the vicinity. Manufacturers gladly 
cooperated by sending experts who demonstrated 
the manufacture of their products and distributed 
numerous samples.—May 17. 


REFRIGERATORS— 


Five hundred refrigerators were sold in 1922 by 
the Arcade Hardware Company of Highland Park, 
Mich., by instructing their outside salesmen to 
talk refrigerators when selling builders’ hard- 
ware to contractors constructing apartment 
houses.—May 10. 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN— 


Hamp Williams reveals in detail the profit sharing 
plan which made it possible for his retail hard- 
ware store in a poor farming section to increase 
its sales volume from $6,000 to $600,000 within 
twenty-four years.—May 31. 


TOYS— 

A stock of $1,000 in toys is turned over three 
times a year by David Mahoney Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y. Part of this success is at- 
tributed to placing the toy department adjacent 
to the housefurnishing department where most 
of the customers are women often accompanied 
by children.—May 10. 


BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES— 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars in build- 
ers’ supplies sales within one year was attained 
during 1922 by Kolloge Hardware Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Constant displays, a well-equipped 
sample room, two specialists in the inside and an 
outside solicitor supplemented by close coopera- 
tion with contractors and architects have been 
responsible for this record.—May 31. 


WINDOW ADVERTISEMENTS— 


On page 65 of the May 24 issue a window display 
is reproduced and described which sold forty- 
eight barrows, thirty lawn mowers and fifteen 
rolls of fencing.—May 24. 


ACCESSORIES— 


A $2,000 stock of tires and accessories was turned 
over four times during 1922 by Wright & Lowe 
of Centerville, Ind., a town of 1800. This success 
was attained through the employment of a spe- 
cialist in charge of this department and by train- 
ing the clerks to suggest accessories and by 
making periodical drives on important accessory 
items.—May 3. 


TOYS— 


“Start your sales campaign on toys and wheeled 
goods when the youngsters start to come in for 
roller skates,” says the Mohr-Jones Hardware 
Company of Racine, Wis. Following this system 
for some time has made their toy department 
exceptionally lucrative—May 10. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES— 


Turning a $3,000 paint stock four times a year 
has been attained by the Joseph Wallace Hard- 
ware Company, Stroudsburg, Pa., through direct 
mail advertising, demonstrations and special 
sales for farmers and householders.—May 17. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION— 


A six-day demonstration sale at reduced prices 
was the successful manner in which the Kelley 
Duluth Company of Duluth, Minn., celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. This was found a more 
profitable expedient when distributing souvenirs. 
—May 17. 


BIRD CAGES— 


Three hundred dollars worth of bird cages in less 
than four months was sold by the National Hard- 
ware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, through con- 
sistent window advertising.—May 24. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT— 
By selling the idea of dairying as a profit pro- 
ducing business to farmers through a “Dairy 
Week” devoted to an exposition of methods, equip- 
ment, etc., the M. C. Hale Hardware Company 
gave a substantial impetus to the sale of farm 
and dairy equipment.—May 17. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES— 


Robert A. Hardy, sales service manager of E. I. 
DuPont Company, devotes two pages of concise 
information taken from his extended experience 
regarding the arrangement and creation of win- 
dow advertisements of paints and varnishes.— 
May 17. 


RADIO— 


The Martin Hardware Company, Hamilton, Mo.,has 
been exceptionally successful in selling radio and 
gives complete information regarding the method 
in which it selects its stock, the best selling sets, 
how it promotes the sale of radio and the way in 
which it constructed an aerial.—May 3. 
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Brighten Up Your Window Displays 
with Cut Out Show-Cards 


ested in anything they are able 
to produce with their hands 
that is useful or ornamental. The 
writer has found by his own experi- 
ence and in conversation with others 


| i VERYBODY is naturally inter- 


that hand lettering is one of the. 


most interesting occupations that 
anyone can take up, and as a side 
line it can be made very profitable. 

Some have a mistaken idea that it 
requires inborn artistic ability to 
write show cards. That is not so any 
more than it requires artistic ability 
to write your own name. Where one 
is called upon to paint a picture or 
produce an illustration of any kind 
on a show card, then artistic ability 
is absolutely essential. But for plain 
lettering such as is illustrated on 
the show cards shown herewith noth- 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT. 


ing more than concentration and con- 
sistent systematic practice is re- 
quired. 

The beginner should remember 
that a good many of the basic strokes 
composing the different letters are 
exactly alike, and that it requires 
only nine different basic strokes to 
compose the entire  single-stroke 
Gothic alphabet. The speed pen is 
decidedly the best lettering tool for 
the beginner as it will not spread, 
break under pressure or get out of 
order. The following directions for 
using the speed pen are easy to re- 
member and put into practice—they 
are sure to produce good results: 

Use any ink—preferably India—or 
any show-card water color. 

Use fairly smooth paper or card- 
board. 


Paper should be kept squarely on 
the table, slightly to the right. 

Each pen has a metal reservoir at- 
tached which retains sufficient ink to 
write several words with one dip- 
ping. 

Dip the pen deeply enough to fill 
the reservoir. 

The point of the pen has a turned- 
up nib or “bill” which marks a solid, 
even stroke, and in order to prevent 
any blots or drips rest the under 
side of the nib on the bottle neck. 
This will serve to drain off any sur- 
plus ink. 

Remember always to keep the bill 
of the pen flat on the surface while 
lettering. 

Draw all lines downward and from 
left to right with a full-arm move- 
ment. 


UN 
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Rest the pen for a second at the 
beginning and at the end of each 
stroke in order to assure rounded 
terminals. 

Press firmly on the pen without 
fear of breaking. This serves to 
give uniform line thickness. 

Study the elementary strokes 
shown on the alphabet plate. These 
should be practiced over several times 
before attempting to copy each letter 
as a whole. Analyze each letter 
shown and note especially the direc- 
tion of each stroke as indicated by 
the arrows and the numbers. 

It is a good idea to sketch each 
letter out in a single line formation 
in lead pencil and follow over this 
with the dry speed pen. Then go 
over it with the ink. 

In order to acquire the knack of 
all the different strokes in the alpha- 
bet, the writer suggests that the be- 
ginner concentrate his practice on 
the following letters: 

All the circular strokes may be 
learned by practicing on the letter O. 
For the right and left angle strokes, 
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practice on the letters M and W. For 
the horizontal strokes the letter EF 
serves the purpose, and for the up- 
right strokes practice on the letters 
I and H. Do not allow the ink to 
become hardened in the pens. AI- 
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ways be sure to clean the pens in 
clear water before putting them 
away. 

The show cards featuring “Auto 
Accessories” and “Rogers’ Bros. Sil- 
ver Plate” suggest what may be ac- 
complished in the way of fancy cut- 
out cards. An endless amount of 
fancy designs may be cut out in the 
following manner: 

After first deciding on the size of 
the show card, cut a piece of wrap- 
ping paper the exact width of the 
top of card. Fold this paper exactly 
in the middle, and on one half of the 
folded side sketch out any kind of 
fancy design. While the paper is 
still folded, cut out following the 
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with a sharp-pointed pen knife. The 
heavier or thicker the cardboard the 
better it will look and stand up. The 
same design may be carried out on 
a smaller scale for price tickets, etc. 
A light gray border drawn around 
the edge of the card will greatly en- 
hance the appearance. 

Show cards, in order to be 100 per 
cent effective, should be changed at 
regular intervals. Not only the color 
of the cards or ink should be changed, 
but the size and design as well. 
Therefore, the cut-out idea offers an 
unlimited field for variety to the 
show card writer. 

There is only one thing with which 
the beginner may experience diffi- 
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pencil design, and when it is opened 
up, both sides, of course, will be the 
same and will give the required de- 
sign. Place this paper pattern on 
top of the card and draw a pencil 
around it, then proceed to cut out 
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culty and that is the proper consist- 
ency of the ink. If it is too thick 
it will adhere to the pen and will not 
feed freely from the reservoir to the 
bill, but if it is too thin it will spat- 
ter and make the strokes streaked 
instead of solid. Experience in thin- 
ning the ink will soon teach one just 
what the proper consistency should 
be. 

If the regular show-card inks are 
hard to procure, a 25-cent bottle of 
Higgins’ india ink will be found the 
best to use with the speed pen. This 
ink may be purchased in most sta- 
tionery stores. 


$300 a Year from Sales of Sole Leather 


Y displaying a sole leather as- 
sortment box opposite the cash 
desk, the Schroeder-Beckwith ‘o., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has sold more than 
$300 worth of strips, heels and soles. 
The firm’s location is not in the in- 
dustrial section of Cleveland’s west 
end but just beyond it in a residen- 
tial district. E. J. Schroeder tells 
us that a pair of heels may be pur- 
chased for 10 cents, a pair of soles 


from 25 cents to 60 cents, depending 
upon the size and a leather strip is 
sold from $1 to $1.25, depending upon 
weight. Tacks cost 7 cents per box 
and a general utility hammer and a 
sharp pocket knife will do the trick 
at a great saving for the customer. 
The company has not pushed this line 
but last year they sold more than 
$300 worth of sole leather to people 
in their sales territory. Mr. Schroe- 


der believes that the dealer located 
in an industrial section where the 
men are handy with tools, can make 
a decidedly worth while profit by 
handling this line. The assortment 
box displayed by Schroeder-Beck- 
with is not quite as large as the 
common soap box. Can you get $300 
out of every soap box size display? 
Why not try this idea? It certainly 
is a good one. 
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President S. H. Sale 


meetings of the Louisiana Re- 

tail Hardware Association 
took place on May 14, 15 and 16 
when members of the organization 
met at the Hotel Bentley, Alexan- 
dria, La., to attend the seventh an- 
nual convention. Interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered by members 
of the association and by other well 
known figures in the hardware 
trade among them being Capt. John 
W. Gorby of the Cyclone Fence Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. New officers were 
elected and important matters of 
business attended to. 

The first session was called to 
order Monday morning May 14 by 
President L. L. Bertrand following 
which John F. Foisy, mayor of Alex- 
andria, delivered an address of wel- 
come which was responded to by T. 
J. Labbe of St. Martinsville. Minutes 
of the New Orleans meeting were 
read. A brief, though very timely 
address was then delivered by 
President Bertrand. 

L. W. Wilkinson of the Extension 
Department then delivered an ad- 
dress on “What the Extension De- 
partment is Trying to do for Agri- 
cultural Development.” This was 
followed by a general discussion of 
the subject. A question box was 
then inaugurated and the dealers 
gave themselves to a discussion of 
various subjects, chief among them 
that of community development. 


Orn of the most interesting 


Captain Gorby Speaks 


Monday afternoon’s session was 
opened by an address on “How to 
Sell Your Goods,” by Capt. John W. 
Gorby, of the Cyclone Fence Co. 
Captain Gorby made himself many 
new, loyal followers by the way he 
handled his subject. This was fol- 
lowed by a question box discussion 
on “Buying” led by J. P. Schemp, 
manager of the A. B. Finke Co. of 
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Louisiana Dealers Hold 
Seventh Convention 


Annual Meeting Held at Alexandria, 
May 14-16—Position of Farmer, 
Community Development and Selling 
Discussed—S. H. Sale President 


Oakdale, and by Albert Peart of 
Alexandria. 

J. H. Foster of Oakdale then ex- 
plained to the dealers the necessity 
of promoting the progress of the 
agricultural sections of the State 
and concentrated on the methods 
to use in successfully operating a 
dairy business. Following a dis- 
cussion of credit terms under the 
leadership of P. A. McGuire the 
session was adjourned. 

In the evening there was a ban- 
quet held in the Italian Hall of the 
Hotel Bentley during the course of 
which a number of enjoyable en- 
tertainment features were intro- 
duced among them being a motion 
picture “The Story of Rope.” 

Tuesday morning’s session was 
largely devoted to question box dis- 
cussions, the chief subject being— 
“How to Sell Goods and Secure 
New Business,” “Store Etiquette 
and Courtesy to Customers,” fol- 
lowed by discussions and explan- 
ations by the secretary on the Na- 
tional office plan of advertising, 
freight audit, special price on type- 
writer supplies, etc. 

Part of Tuesday afternoon was 
given to Perry F. Nichols for the 
purpose of explaining by an illus- 
trated lecture, the various forms 
and types of association service, 
showing members what the Na- 
tional office is able to do for them, 
which was of great benefit to the 
members, and by a talk on the rela- 
tion of turnover to profit by Captain 
Gorby. 

A special committee consisting of 
sixteen members met at breakfast 
on Wednesday morning for the pur- 
pose of discussing and devising if 
possible, ways and means of dis- 
couraging and eliminating the prac- 
tice of jobbers selling to consumers 
at wholesale prices. It was brought 
out that jobbers in several towns 
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Secretary R. D. Nibert 


were openly retailing to consum- 
ers in any quantity and those at- 
tending the committee meeting ex- 
pressed in strong terms, their de- 
termination to stamp out this prac- 
tice. 

The Final Sessions 


During the course of Wednesday 
morning’s session Martin L. Pierce 
delivered an impressive talk on “A 
Debt of Honor” during the course 
of which he brought out the point 
that both manufacturers and jobbers 
owe it to themselves to give the re- 
tailer the greatest protection possi- 
ble. J. P. Turregano then delivered a 
brief address commenting upon some 
of the measures advocated at the re- 
cent convention of bankers. He also 
described the methods of coopera- 
tive marketing used in same sections 
of the State. 

This was followed by the report of 
Secretary R. D. Nibert which was 
adopted. A general discussion then 
ensued and this led into a discus- 
sion of the place of meeting for the 
1924 convention. This matter, how- 
ever, was left to the discretion of 
the board of directors. D. D. Fox, 
representing the Big Three Insur- 
ance Companies, delivered a talk in 
which he explained the details of 
mutual insurance for the benefit of 
the members. 


Sale Elected President 


The annual election of officers 
took place during this session with 
the result that S. H. Sale, Sale- 
Martin Hardware Co., Shreveport, 
was chosen as president, Samuel 
Kaufman, vice-president, and R. D. 
Nibert re-elected secretary. New 
directors were as follows: S. H. 
Sale, S. W. Hamilton of Dubach, 
and Frances Voorhies of the New 
Iberia Hardware Co., New Iberia. 
The convention was then adjourned. 
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Hoover Favors Comprehensive Amendment of 
Anti-Trust Laws 


Holds Cooperative Movements of Business Men Should Be 
Encouraged—Trade Commission Appeals Mennen 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1923. 


USINESS, big and little, which 
B has long looked forward hope- 
fully to the amendment of the 
Sherman Act so as to remove certain 
restrictions upon cooperative commer- 
cial activities has just received an en- 
couraging boost from Secretary Her- 
bert Hoover in a declaration made at 
the annual convention of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, held in 
this city. The Secretary says that as 
the result of an exhaustive study made 
by the Department of Commerce he 
“would suggest, not the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, but its modification so as 
to require trade associations to file with 
a duly constituted government agency 
a program of the work to be done.” 
As long as the trade association con- 
tinued to serve the public interest, the 
Secretary said, it should be unmolested. 
This would be a “modest and mild modi- 
fication of the existing law, but one 
that would lay the groundwork for the 
upbuilding of business.” 


Studies Trade Associations 


For many months Secretary Hoover 
has been making a close study of the 
functions of trade associations, and 
the further he has progressed in this 
research the more he has been im- 
pressed with the usefulness of these 
great national organizations of business 
men. Based upon the great principle 
of cooperation, these associations have 
been able to accomplish many wonder- 
ful things which no individual concern 
and no association having less than a 
nation-wide scope could possibly hope 
to put over. 

But Secretary Hoover has found that 
the anti-trust laws, as construed by the 
Department of Justice, have too often 
been held to prohibit many lines of en- 
terprise, not of themselves immoral or 
unethical, because they represented the 
combined efforts of competitors who, 
instead of seeking to cut each others’ 
throats, have united in some laudable 
project for the common welfare. 

These considerations were in the Sec- 
retary’s mind when he talked to the 
wholesale grocers. Recognizing the 
necessity for cooperative effort and 
bearing in mind that business as prac- 


Case to Supreme Court 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


tised today has outgrown the methods 
of the nineteenth century, he was moved 
to say: 

“We are living now under undue re- 
straint upon our trade associations. The 
laws now controlling were made at a 
time when collective action in the form 
of the trade association of today was 
unknown.” 


Need for Collective Action 


The Secretary then gave a brief but 
graphic outline of the praiseworthy 
functions of the big trade association 
of today and declared that there is 
“pressing need for collective action and 
collective strategy if business condi- 
tions are to be permanently stabil- 
ized.” 

Mr. Hoover’s keen vision has enabled 
him to see the vital defect in the body 
of anti-trust laws now on the stat- 
ute books; namely, the fact that they 
are antiquated and do not recognize the 
high morality and commercial neces- 
sity of the cooperative mevement. The 
Supreme Court, in several decisions 
during the past decade, has shown a dis- 
position to differentiate between ethi- 
cal and unethical combinations, and in 
more than one instance has indicated 
directions in which the statutes might 
well be amended without sacrificing 
their usefulness or the protection they 
accord to the general public. 

The most experienced observers here 
believe that a carefully considered 
movement will be launched in the new 
Congress for the amendment of the 
anti-trust laws in highly important par- 
ticulars. There is good reason to be- 
lieve this movement will have the hearty 
support, if not the direction, of Secre- 
tary Hoover himself, although in all 
probability the specific suggestions for 
changes in the language of the stat- 
utes will come from others. 

Whether the Department of Justice 
will take part in the movement re- 
mains to be seen, for there are reasons 
why the Attorney General, who is the 
prosecuting law officer of the adminis- 
tration, may prefer to remain in the 
background while Congress is engaged 
in amending the statutes under which 
a number of important prosecutions 
have been brought. 


The legislative committees of several 
large trade associations will give care- 
ful consideration to this matter and 
can be counted upon for hearty co- 
operation when the movement is 
launched. The experience of business 
men in many indusiries will be called 
upon, and unless all signs fail, the ju- 
diciary committees of the two houses 
in the new Congress will perform some 
work of absorbing interest and of the 
highest importance to the commerce 
and industry of the country. 


Takes Mennen Case to Supreme Court 


The Federal Trade Commission dies 
hard. After having taken a sound 
trouncing at the hands of the lower 
courts in the Mennen case, it has finally 
prosecuted an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, where it has 
filed a petition for a writ of certiorari. 

Readers of HARDWARE AGE will re- 
member the Mennen case as one in 
which the Commission sought to break 
down trade practices more than 100 
years old. In brief, it assailed the 
Mennen Company for recognizing by 
a special discount the service performed 
by the jobber, while refusing a similar 
concession to the purchasing agent of 
a chain of stores who bought in quan- 
tities equally as large as those pur- 
chased by the wholesaler. 

The investigation of the Mennen 
company’s methods by the Commission 
was long and exhaustive. Witnesses 
were produced from among the most 
prominent men in a dozen different 
industries. 

The preponderance of proof as viewed 
by the layman was greatly in favor of 
the Mennen company. The Commis- 
sion, nevertheless, issued an order 
against the respondent to “cease and 
desist.” 


Mennen Wins in Court Below 


From this order the Mennen com- 
pany appealed to the Federal courts. 
In a sweeping decision the selling plan 
of the company was sustained at every 
point, the court making it clear that 
in its opinion the service of the jobber 
is an important feature of modern com- 
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President Penn Hdw. Co. 
Dies 


C. Raymond Heizmann Founded 
House and Was Active Head 
Half a Century 


C. Raymond Heizmann, founder and 
for nearly half a century president of 
the Penn Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., 
died recently at his home, 318 North 
Fifth Street, at the age of 88 years. 

Mr. Heizmann was educated in the 
private schools in Reading, and at St. 
Mary’s College, Wilmington. At the 
age of 15 years he entered the employ 
of his father, Charles Lawrence Heiz- 
mann. He was very soon entrusted 
with the buying of all the goods needed 
for the business, even to the making 
out of orders for many goods imported 
from Mark-Neukirchen, Saxony, and 
Locle, Switzerland. At the age of 16 
he was often sent on the important 
mission of buying goods in Philadel- 
phia and New York. Early in life he 
developed a spirit of confidence and 
self-reliance far beyond his years, 
which, combined with his natural busi- 
ness ability, was in time to make him 
one of the most successful business men 
of this city. 

Upon the demise of his father, in 
1859, he assumed entire control of the 
business as an importer and dealer in 
watches, clocks and musical merchan- 
dise, and in 1865 purchased it from his 
father’s estate, continuing to conduct it 
alone until 1870, when his brother, Al- 
bert A., became a partner. In 1877 
they established the Penn Hardware 
Works, which they operated in connec- 
tion with the store for two years, when 
they disposed of the latter so as to be 
able to devote their whole attention to 
the hardware works. This grew from a 
small buildling on Front Street to the 
present extensive plant at the foot of 
Spruce Street, employing in good times 
about 1,000 hands. 

The business was incorporated as the 
Penn Hardware Co. in April, 1896, with 
a paid up capital of $415,000. Mr. 
Heizmann was elected president of the 
company and served in that responsible 
capacity continuously until his death. 
He was the patentee of a number of 
articles manufactured by the company, 
and was the designer of much of the 
 npaae and appliances used by the 

rm. 

Mr. Heizmann always took an active 
interest in the affairs of the com- 
munity. He was a member of the 
board of directors of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, an institution to which he gave 
much of his time for many years. He 
was a director of the Reading National 
Bank. Mr. Heizmann had recently 
been reauested to serve as one of the 
vice-presidents of the celebration of the 
175th anniversary of the city, and in 
this connection it is interesting to 
recall that during the sesqui-centennial 
ef Reading, celebrated in June, 1898, he 
served as a member of the executive 
committee and as chairman of the in- 
signia committee. 





Mr. Heinzmann is survived by seven 
children and the following grandchil- 
dren, the children of Francis Edward 
Heizmann, of Detroit: John Raymond, 
Richard Edward and Margaret Anne. 
A sister, Cecelia E. Heizmann, also re- 
mains. 





Maxwell Opens Phila. Office 


W. H. Maxwell, Jr., for 25 years 
associated with Alfred Fields, New 
York, opened offices a short time ago 
at 19 W. Tulpehocken Street, Philadel- 
phia, where he is acting as manufac- 





W. H. Mazrwell, Jr. 


turers’ agent for the American Cutlery 
Co., George Wostenholm & Son, Ltd., 
Schatt & Morgan Cutlery Co., The 
Novelty Mfg. Co., The Monark Razor 
Strop Co., and the Tru-Lite Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Maxwell will travel in the states 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and the District of Columbia. 





W. A. Root Dies Suddenly 


Wayne A. Root, a member of the 
firm of Lewis & Root, manufacturers of 
tools and specialties, 22 Park Place, 
New York City, and a distant relative 
of Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, recently succumbed to heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Root was well known in the 
hardware and jobbing trade in the 
United States and Canada, and for 15 
vears was treasurer of the New York 
Wire Cloth Co., ‘New York City. 





Paint and Varnish Ad Men Meet 


The problems of effectively advertis- 
ing the paint and varnish manufac- 
turing industry were discussed at a 
meeting of advertising and other repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers on 
June 14 of the Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Advertising Managers’ 
Group in Cleveland. 


‘by paint,” says the chemist. 








Property Loss by Rot and 
Rust Exceeds Fire Damage 


Only 25 Per Cent of Property 
Protected by Paint in 
America 


The insufficient use of paint annually 
causes a property loss in Detroit in 
excess of that caused by fire, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by W. T. 
Pearce, head of the Department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

The figures from Detroit showed that 
the loss from rot and rust in that city 
was $18,150,000 in a recent year or 
$15.12 per capita, while the loss from 
fire was only $1.84 per capita. 

“At present it is estimated that only 
25 per cent of the property in the 
United States is adequately pone 
“ is, 
however, is a great increase over past 
years. In 1900 the wholesale cost of 
paints and varnishes used in the coun- 
try was 93 cents; in 1910 it was $1.35, 
and in 1920, $3.90.” 

“The total paint and varnish produc- 
tion of eight years ago was $150,000,- 
000 while for last year it was $540,- 
000,000. Reports to the government 
indicate that the paint industry ranks 
among the very first industries in the 
country in point of increase during 
recent years. 

“It costs fifty times as much to put 
in a new floor as to put on a coat of 
varnish,” he added, in pointing to paint 
and varnish use as an economy. 

Regarding appearance, he said that 
no city can look prosperous unless it 
is well painted. The indications, based 
on study of the problem, indicate that, 
$100 worth of paint increases the sell- 
ing value of property by $300, he 
added. 

“From the sanitary viewpoint paint 
and varnish prevent the spread of dis- 
ease,” he”continued, and showed the two 
photographs of bacteria taken from 
painted and from papered surfaces. 

“Fresh paint and the fumes of it kill 
bacteria,” he added. 





Manning Heads Hoover 


Sales 
Fowler Manning has been appointed 
director of sales, Hoover Suction 


Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio. Mr. 
Manning was formerly director of 
sales for The Diamond Match Co., New 
York. He is an active member of the 
American Society of Sales Executives. 





New Skate Factory Starts 


The new factory of the International 
Development Co., manufacturer of 
Alumo skates and skating shoes, Mal- 
den, Mass., has recently been placed in 
operation, and in the future all the de- 
tails of the business will be handled 
from the office of the factory. 
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R. E. Mann Placed in Charge 
of Southeastern Sales 
by Remington 

R. E. Mann, who has been connected 
with the Remington Arms Co., manu- 
facturer of firearms, ammunition, cut- 
lery, cash registers, ete., New York 
City, was recently appointed district 
sales manager in the Southeastern 
district. Mr. Mann was born in 1880, 
and in 1895 entered the employ of 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans, 





Robert HE. Mann 


as stock boy. Later he became fore- 
man of stock rooms and finally floor 
salesman, holding that position until 
his wife’s health made it necessary for 
him to move to Colorado. He later 
returned to New Orleans and secured 
a position as city salesman with one of 
the large packing houses and from 
there accepted a position as road sales- 
man for a New Orleans coffee roasting 
concern, remaining with this concern 
until 1911, at which time he entered the 
employ of the Remington Arms Co., as 
Florida representative. After remain- 
ing in Florida for two years, he was 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn., as dis- 
trict manager. of Tennessee and north- 
ern Mississippi, holding that position 
for two years until the Remington 
Arms Co. made a resurvey of their dis- 
tricts over the United States and con- 
solidated some of the districts when he 
was again transferred back to Florida 
where he remained as Remington Arms 
Co.’s representative until he received 
his present appointment. 





George E. Benson with Union 
Trust Co. 


George E. Benson, for some years 
treasurer of the National Tube Co., at 
Pittsburgh, has resigned, effective June 
1, on which date he assumed the duties 
of a vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of that city, one of the larg- 
est institutions of its kind in the 
country. He will have charge of the 
credit and new business departments of 
the trust company. 

Mr. Benson entered the employ of 





the American Tube & Iron Co. at Mid- 
dletown, which concern in 1899 was 
merged with National Tube Co. He 
was made treasurer of the National 
Tube Co. in 1912, and held that posi- 
tion until his new appointment. He 
was the first chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation Credit Men. 
In addition to having been treasurer of 
the National Tube Co., he was also 
treasurer of the Shelby Tube Co., 
treasurer and director of the Gary 
Tube Co., and director of some of the 
underlying companies of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Biflex Products Co. Changes 


The Biflex Products Co., manufac- 
turer of automobile bumpers, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., has recently made a number 
of changes in its sales personnel and 
territorial supervision. 

J. E. Redman has been appointed 
supervisor of sales with headquarters at 
New York City. He will have super- 
vision over a territory embracing 23 
States east of the Ohio River, and ex- 
tending from Maine to the Gulf. 

Chas. F. Colling who comes to the 
Biflex organization as one of Mr. Red- 
man’s co-workers, has been assigned a 
territory comprising Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Another assistant to Mr. Redman is 

Wm. C. Scott, a director of the Boost- 
ers’ Club of Boston and identified with 
the commercial life of that city. Mr. 
Scott’s territory has been extended to 
include New York and New Jersey. 
_ Jos. S. LeFils, Jacksonville, Fla., is 
directing his efforts in the South At- 
lantic States as is also J. W. Fall with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 

In the fall of 1919 this company 
began to manufacture the Biflex 
Spring Bumper. 





Major Foote to Specialize 
on Simplification of 
Hardware 


Major A. E. Foote, Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., will special- 
ize in simplification practices for the 
hardware field, working under Chief 
Wn. A. Durgin, of this division. 





Standard Vacuum Cleaner 
Incorporates 


The Standard Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with $10.000 capital stock by 
Charles F. Ross, Walter L. Spring, H. 
K. Bell, C. D. Russell and Arthur A. 
Sayre. 





Charles S. Roberts Dies 


Charles S. Roberts, president Wahl! 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of mechan- 
ical pencils and fountain pens, died in 
that city on May 22. 


| North Wayne Tool Co. Buys 
Dunn Edge Works 


The North Wayne Tool Co., manu- 
facturer of agricultural edge tools and 
specialties, Hallowell, Maine, has re- 
cently purchased the plant of the Dunn 
Edge Tool Co., Uakland, Maine, and 
will utilize both plants in the manu- 
facture of its lines of axes, scythes, 
sickles, grass hooks, hay knives, corn 
hooks, bread knives, ete. Coincident 
with the acquisition of this new prop- 


erty, which more than doubles its 
manufacturing capacity, the North 
Wayne Company has increased its 


capital stock $100,000, all paid in. 

The board of directors is composed 
of the following: Chas. K. Tilden, Hal- 
lowell, Me.; W. M. Ayer, Oakland, 
Mich.; H. W. Greeley, Oakland, Mich.; 
W. S Wyman, Augusta, Me; Geo. L. 
Earle, Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Earle, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mr. Ayer will act as superintendent 
at the Oakland plant while Mr. Tilden 
will act in a similar capacity at North 
Wayne, in addition to his present duties 
as secretary-treasurer and_ general 
manager of production. The sales de- 
partment of the company will remain 
as heretofore in the hands of H. S. 
Earle, 1409-10 Ford Bldg., Detroit. 


J. Sand & Son Enlarges Line 


J. Sand & Son, 4849 Rivard St., De- 
troit, Mich., is now making in addition 
to their levels, etc., a new line of plas- 
terers’ tools. 











William A. Chenoweth, sales man- 
ager domestic division, Henry Dis- 
ston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose death was reported in the 
May 24 issue of HARDWARE AGE. 
Owing to a typographical error the 
name of H. P. Chenoweth was men- 
tioned in connection with this obitu- 
ary. HARDWARE AGE desires to em- 
phasize the fact that this was in 
error. 
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E. W. Cannell Heads 


Co. Buyers 


Earl W. Cannell, who has been con- 
nected with the Osborn Mfg. Co., 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, for the 
past 17 years, was recently made pur- 
chasing agent for the company. Prior 
to taking over this department, Mr. 
Cannell was in charge of the sales de- 
velopment department, and before that 
traveling representative. W. E. Mitch- 
el, who has been purchasing agent for 
the past 8 years, has resigned and will 
engage in business for himself. 


Osborn 





Simpers Export Representative for 
Westinghouse 


Owing to the increasing importance 
of the foreign trade of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., T. E. Simp- 
ers, formerly manager of the general 
mill section of the industrial depart- 
ment of that company, nas been ap- 
pointed export representative of the 
industrial department. This is a new 
position made necessary by the great 
increase in business of this department 
with foreign countries. 





Charles Evans Dies 


Charles L. Evans, prominent hard- 
ware dealer of Cincinnati, and one of 
the founders of Evans Bros., died at 
his home in that city recently. Mr. 


PE 
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Evans organized the Evans Bros. Co. 
some years ago in conjunction with his 
brother, E. G., who also died a few 
months ago. Recently the company 
was incorporated as a stock company, 
and the business will be continued at 
the present stand. 


Allen Auto Supply Co. Moves 
Jobbing Plant 


The Allen Auto Supply Co. has 
moved its entire jobbing plant from 
Ashland, Ohio, to Galion, Ohio, believ- 
ing that the latter city offered better 
shipping facilities. The change neces- 
sitates the transplanting of thirty fam- 
ilies. The company does a strictly 
wholesale business in auto specialties. 
M. F. Allen is president, H. A. Eaton, 
secretary and treasurer and J. C. 
Harris sales manager. 





Death of Adam Bratch 


Adam Bratch, prominent hardware 
dealer and furnace manufacturer of 
Dayton, Ohio, died recently at the age 
of 74. He was born in Racine, Wis., 
and came to Dayton when a youth. 


Hart Superintendent of Walworth 
Production 


J. E. Hart has been appointed super- 
intendent of production of the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., Boston. He has been 
with the company for the past 20 years. 
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New Homewood Westinghouse 
Plant Opened 


The new renewal parts plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lang Avenue, Homewood, Pittsburgh, 
was formally opened May 25. It will 
specialize in the manufacture of re- 
newal parts for motors and other 
apparatus already in service but which 
have become non-current and obsolete. 

The manager of the plant is E. C. 
Brandt, formerly director of operation, 
Krantz Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, a Westing- 
house subsidiary, merged into the 
Electric Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
W. C. Henderson, formerly general 
foreman, railway department, East 
Pittsburgh works, is superintendent. 

. F. Rohrer will direct the sales 
activity and A. L. Broomall is renewal 
parts engineer. 





Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors to 
Meet in Cincinnati 


The annual convention of the Ohio 
State Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Cincinnati July 
17, 18 and 19. ‘Sessions will be held 
at the Gibson Hotel. The Cincinnati 
Association is planning an elaborate 
program of entertainment for the vis- 
iting delegates and their wives, and, 
with the program scheduled for the 
business sessions, it is expected the 
convention this year will be one of the 
largest gatherings every held. 
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Early Figures Show May Sales 
Slightly Ahead of Last Year 


NCOMPLETE reports from hardware jobbing centers indicate that the volume of May sales 
will equal, and in many instances surpass, the wholesale sales volume for May, 1922. On a 
dollars and cents basis, early reports show that hardware jobbers did approximately 20 to 


25 per cent more business last month than they did during May last year. 


Prices, however, 


since a year ago have advanced in the neighborhood of 10 to 15 per cent. 
Retailers at present are buying only for immediate requirements, and jobbers are placing 


conservative orders for fall and winter stocks. 


are reported to be somewhat slow. 


Collections generally throughout the country 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


UGG MFG. CO., INC., Greenfield, Mass., has ad- 
vanced prices 10 per cent on its line of wood, hay 
and lawn rakes, effective at once. 


American Swiss File & Tool Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
has advanced prices 10 to 20 per cent, depending on 
style of file. 


Noera Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., has advanced its 
line of zinced tin oilers about 10 per cent. The job- 
bing discount formerly 40 per cent is now 33 1/3 per 
cent. 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., has 
issued new prices on heavy duty electric drills show- 
ing an advance of about 10 per cent, and on electric 
screw drivers new prices show an advance of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. 


Apco Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has advanced prices 
on its line of DeLuxe shock absorbers from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per set. 


Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Georgetown, Conn., is 
reported to have issued new prices on galvanized 
hexagon netting. 

Union Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., has ad- 


vanced prices on roller skates 10 per cent, effective 
Aug. 1. 


Manufacturers of galvanized ware have issued a new 
list, which shows advances of approximately 10 per 
cent. 


Some manufacturers of poultry netting have ad- 
vanced prices from 5 to 10 per cent. 


Several makers of wood pumps are reported to have 
advanced prices about 10 per cent. 





Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MPORTANT price changes made ef- 
fective during the week in the lead- 


hand, soft steel and refined iron bars 
and other steel products dropped 10c. 


ing jobbing centers were as follows: 


NEW YORK.—Galvanized pails, pans, 
etc., were advanced 10 per cent. Lawn 
fence and border were advanced about 
7% per cent. Poultry netting was ad- 
vanced 10 per cent, and no new orders 
will be taken for direct factory ship- 
ment. Cut nails were advanced 15c. 
per keg, base. Sash cord was reduced 
about 2c. per lb., base. Some makes 
of solder were reduced 2c. per lb. Some 
jobbers advanced belt hooks about 10 
per cent. 

CHICAGO.—Turpentine declined 20c. 
per gal. Local jobbers have revised 
their prices on wash tubs, making an 
advance of about 5 per cent. Prices 
on lawn mowers have been advanced 
from 5 to 10 per cent, depending upon 
the grade. Manufacturers of galvanized 
poultry netting have advanced prices 
about 10 per cent. Red rosin sheathing 
declined $5 a ton. 


Plain Figures 


OME indication of the price - 
movement may be found in the 
following figures: 


Week Advances Reductions 
Ending Reported Reported 
June 2 20 5 

- May 26 15 8 
May 19 20 7 
May 12 51 2 

= May 5 31 7 


BOSTON.—During the past week 
shock absorbers advanced $2.50 to $3.50 
a pair or set, bright wire goods 10 per 
cent, electric drills 10 per cent, electric 
screwdrivers 15 per cent, files 10 to 
20 per cent, marine hardware 10 per 
cent, oilers 10 per cent and galvanized 
hexagon netting as much. On the other 


per 100 lb. 


PITTSBURGH.—Poultry netting was 
advanced 10 per cent. New prices on 
snow shovels show an advance of 75c. 
per doz. over last year’s prices. Nails 
were advanced 10 to 15c. per keg by 
some jobbers. 

CINCINNATI.—Cabinet locks have 
been advanced 10 per cent. Galvanized 
ware, following issuance of a new list 
by manufacturers, has been advanced 
10 per cent. A slight advance has also 
been made on sisal rope. Sheets have 
been advanced $7 per ton. A reduction 
of 10c. per bag has been put into effect 
on drop shot. 

TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
as relates to hardware appear to be 
rather quiet. The only change of any 
importance, which will be put into ef- 
fect next week, is an advance on all 
lawn mowers, running from 50 cents to 
$1.50 each. 
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New York Jobbers Say Prices Have Advanced 
10 to 15 Per Cent Since Last May 


advanced between 10 and 15 per cent. On a 

dollars-and-cents basis sales during the last month 
in the local wholesale market are estimated to have been 
25 per cent better than May of last year. 

Because of the large building activity during May the 
unfavorable weather, the number of merchandise short- 
ages, the price advances and the buying fluctuations, local 
jobbers find it difficult, however, to estimate accurately, 
as yet, the extent of their business during May, 1923, as 
compared with May, 1922. 


I ARDWARE prices since last May, jobbers say, have 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Buying is con- 


° “ne ork: 
centrated to requirements; stocks fair; 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 


Fruit jar rubbers, 80 to 85c. per gr. 


At this time availble facts seem to indicate that the 
average retailer in this section has about broken even in 
comparison with last year’s May sales. The average 
jobber has probably done better, and it is believed that 
the final figures will show a slight increase in sales 
volume. 

There is relatively no large buying at present. Pick-up 
business is moderately active. Price advances during the 
week were few but important. Collections are somewhat 
slow. Shortages still exist in some of the seasonable lines 
of hardware. 


lieved, however, that some firms will 
accept new orders for shipment out of 
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prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
York: 


Square nuts, 4-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
lb.; ys-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %-in., 
13c. to 14c. per Ib.; y-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per lb.; %-in., llc. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5-in., 10c. to 11c. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per Ib. ‘ 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent: larger 
and thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ~; and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new list. - 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
er cent. 

” Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
to 75 and 5 per cent. ; 

Iron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7; to %-in., 70 per 
cent; # to %-in., 70 per cent; 3% to 
1-in., 70 per cent. 

Expansion bolt shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 


COASTER WAGONS.—Fair pick-up 
business is reported. 
stock fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
ork: 


Coaster wagons, with steel tired 
disc wheels, body 14 x 32 in., height 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in., $5.20 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., 
$5.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, 
body 14 x 32 in., height 15 in., diam- 
eter of wheels, 10 in., $5.57 each. 
Same, with body 16 x 38 in., $6.19 
each. Coaster wagon with steel disc 
wheels, 11 in. in diameter, with body 
18 x 40 in., specially constructed, $8.24 


Prices steady; 


Prices vary according to grade and 
also in different sections of the city. 
In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


HEDGE AND BORDER SHEARS.— 
Interest fair; stocks light; prices firm. 
“tweed quotations, f. 0. b. New 

ork: 


Hedge shears, plain, 6%-in., 93c. 
per pair; 8-in., $1.40 per pair; 9-in., 
$1.50 per pair; 10-in., $1.75 per pair. 

Hedge shears, notched, 8 in., $1.50 
per pair; 9-in., 
91.90 per pair. 

Border Shears, 9-in., no wheel, $2.40 
per pair; 9-in., with wheel, $2 per 
pair; 9-in., with 2 wheels, $3.25 per 
pair. 

ICE TOOLS.—Interest stronger; prices 
firm; stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
ork: 


$1.65 per pair; 10-in., 


Standard ice tongs, 1l-in. opening, 
82c. per pair; 14-in. opening, $1.05 per 
pair; 17-in. opening, $1.25 per pair 
20-in. opening, $1.48 per pair; 24-in. 
opening, $1.70 per pair. Boston pat- 
tern, 15-in. opening, $2 per pair; 17- 
in. opening, $2.10 per pair; 24-in. 
opening, $2.35 per pair. 

Hollow handle ice chisels, 42 in. 
long, $2.25 each; solid handle ice 
chisels, 42 in. long, $2 each. 

Ice saws, 26 in. long, $1.43 each; 
28 in. long, $1.49 each. 

Ice Axe, 4 Ib., $2.10 each. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Good pick-up busi- 
ness reported. Prices firm; stocks badly 
broken. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
ork: 


Lawn mowers, 3 blade, 8-in. wheels, 
plain bearings, 12-in., each; 
14-in., $5.75 each; 16-in., $5.85 each. 

3-blade, 8-in. wheel, ball bearing, 
14-in., $6.95 each; 16-in., $7.35 each; 
18-in., $7.75 each. 

4-blade, 9-in. wheel, ball bearing, 
14-in., $8.75 each; 16-in., $9 each; 18- 
in., $9.45 each. 

5-blade, 10%-in. wheel, ball bearing, 
16-in., $13.75 each; 18-in., $14.50 each; 
20-in., $15.25 each. 


SCREWS. — Pick-up 
sistent; prices firm. 


New York stocks at special prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
ork: 


Poultry netting is being quoted 40 
per cent off list out of New York 
stock, Some interests are said to be 
quoting 40 and 10 off list. Prices 
vary in different sections, 


RUBBER HOSE.—Interest restricted; 
stocks good; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
ork: 


Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck’’ 
brand, 11%c. per ft. ‘“‘Milo’’ brand, 
—— per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, 14c. 
per ft. 


SASH CORD.—Prices somewhat lower; 
interest small; stocks fair. 


ee quotations, f. o. b. New 
ork: 
Cotton sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
er Ib. 


_Prices vary according to gare, and 
— also in different sections of the 
city. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
ork: 


Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
vanized flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 

lated, flat head, 62% per cent. Some 
obbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
wood screws. 

Machine screws, rolled thread, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 57% per 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 66% per cent. 
Brass, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
52% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 
per cent. 


SCREEN WIRE.—Interest falling off; 


demands’ con- 


each. 


FREEZERS.—Good interest is reported. 
Stocks are fair and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 

White Mountain freezers, 1 qt., $2.12 
each; 2 qt., $2.83 each; 3 qt., $3.38 
each; 4 qt., $4.12 each; 6 qt., $5.25 
each; 8 qt., $6.75 each; 10 qt., $9 
each; 12 qt., 910.78 each; 15 qt., $12.80 
each; 20 qt., $16.60 each. 

Vacuum freezers, 1 qt., $3.33 each; 
2 at., $4 each; 3 qt., $6.67 each. 

Household freezer, 1 qt. gal. can, 
$12.50 per doz. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—There is still 
good pick-up business. Prices are firm; 
stocks apparently ample. 


70 and 


be taken. 


NAILS.—Stocks are still short; de- 
mands are active; prices slightly higher. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 


ork: 
Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 


eg. 

Cut nails, $4.70 base, per keg. 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
10 per cent off list. 
Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., $9.50 rolls. 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


POULTRY NETTING.—According to 
local jobbers, no orders for direct fac- 
tory shipments will be received. No 
new orders out of New York stock will 
Prices have been advanced 
approximately 10 per cent. 


prices firm; stocks apparently ample to 
cover current requirements. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
ork: 


Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
extra, 15c. 100 sq. ft. on less than 24 
in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to $2.20; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less than 
24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for half 


Dull Finish.—Zinc coated galvan- 
ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
$3.15; 13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra, 
same as black. - 

Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
XH 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 
in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 

Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, 1l5c. 
less than 24 in. widths. No half rolls. 

Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh, 
$8. Extras same as copper. 


It is be- 
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Fewer Price Changes in Chicago 
as Manufacturers’ Deliveries Improve 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
N this week’s summary of general trade conditions 
in the hardware line, we find that dealers are buying 
with a great deal of caution, that manufacturers are 
making better deliveries, and that price changes are the 
exception. There is a steady movement of staple mer- 
chandise for spring consumption, and although the sea- 
son has been set back from three to four weeks, owing 
to cold weather, lawn mowers, garden hose, garden tools, 


etc., are moving in excellent volume. 


A slight easing is noted in the building industry, but 
this is easily accounted for, as a great many projects 
were held up, awaiting the attitude of labor. From all 
indications there will not be a strike in the building trades 
industry, for it is generally understood that the recent 
price adjustment made with the various tradesmen has 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Excellent demand 
continues for all grades; jobbers’ stocks 
fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Black Bird, 918.96 in doz. lots, 
18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in 
doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; Look- 
out, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, 
14.64 in case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Future orders exceptionally good; 
manufacturers claim a_ scarcity of 
skilled labor. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Nat- 
urally, at this season of the year, sales 
on automobile accessories are the 
heviest. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Split: orf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 410, each; Champion 
Blue Box Line, 53c. ea ach; As © 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 


each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85¢c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; cord, $11.95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.42 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.95 each. 


AXES.—Fall orders are still coming in 
on a liberal basis. Manufacturers re- 
port their season’s output about sold 
up. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$915 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BICYCLES AND TIRES.—Difficult to 
obtain deliveries from factories; stocks 
badly broken; sales excellent; factories 
are hopelessly behind. 


- 


been satisfactory to them, and they will proceed without 
any interruption. 

Reports show that orders now being placed for steel 
are much lighter than normal, but this is to be expected, 
as the steel companies have enough orders booked to 
carry them through for the balance of the year. Mills 
are operating at the highest rate in their history, and 
consumption is heavy. Sheet mills are unable to take 
much in tonnage. 


Building materials are moving well. 


A large business has evidently been 


placed, as orders now received are mostly small sized. 


each week. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Excellent busi- 
ness reported; stocks fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE nn Datventos 
from factories have improved. It is 
evident that some of them are getting 
fairly well caught up with their orders. 
There is, however, a shortage of a great 
many items. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
eylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 

CHAIN.—Prices firm; demand con- 
tinues steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: % in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

COASTER WAGONS AND SLEDS.— 
Jobbers continue to book record future 
sled business; coaster wagons continue 
in excellent demand. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.—Un- 
vsual demand; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Future and current orders 
for pocket knives, shears, scissors, 
butcher knives, table and kitchen cutlery 
coming in very freely from all sections, 
indicating that merchants appreciate 
these lines are likely to be short and 
perhaps higher in price later on. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Heavy buying reported; prices 
firm and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 


New records for the season are being regularly estab- 
lished in returns just .published by the railroads, per- 
taining to car loadings, and in view of the fact that the 
immense tonnage that they are called upon to handle, their 
deliveries are fairly prompt, and an improvement is noted 


100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 
FIELD FENCE.—Mills report they are 
forty to sixty days behind with their 
orders; jobbers report fence moving in 
excellent volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% 
per cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; ex- 
cellent sales reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
1% per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

FISHING TACKLE.—Current business 
very good; fill-in orders already started; 


prices unchanged. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Prices on gal- 
vanized ware have been revised by local 
jobbers. Manufacturers are behind 
with their orders, and in many in- 
stances are asking premiums for their 
product, which indicates that they are 
oversold. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt. $2.15 doz.; 10- 
qt. $2.40 doz.; 12-qt. $2.60 doz.: 14- 
qt. $3 doz.; galvanized wash _ tubs, 
No. 1, $7.25 doz.; No. 2, $8.00 doz.; 
No. 3, $9.25 doz. 


GARDEN HOSE.—Shortage of garden 
hose in this market; demand fair owing 
to the lateness of the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. 
cord hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%4c. per ft. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Prices firm; 
replacements from factories slow; de- 
mand increasing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. kits, 
$3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; glaz- 
iers, joints, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS. — Manufac- 
turers making better deliveries, though 
still behind’ with their orders; sales 
active, prices unchanged. 











We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


EYE HAMMERS OR SLEDGES.— 
Most factories slow in making ship- 
ments; prices firm; demand excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smith sledges, 5-lb. and ieavier, 12c. 
per lb. 


HATCHETS.—Demand unusually ac- 
tive; manufacturers not as yet caught 
up on deliveries; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.: warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
No. 2, $11.10. 

HICKORY HANDLES. — No local 
change in price. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, report that their costs are con- 
tinually increasing and that they are 
unable to keep up with the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 

1, hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.: 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 


$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 

hatchet and hammer ha ines, sve. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 


per doz. 


HINGES.—Very satisfactory business 
is reported; stocks somewhat broken; 


deliveries from manufacturers show 
slight improvement. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., 91.12; 5-in., $1.57: 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 


in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.8; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Prices un- 
changed with replacement orders com- 
ing in freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., 94.10 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90: 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 


6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 
12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. Arctic, 
1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., $5.45; 
4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $11.10. 
less 50 per cent. 


LAWN FENCE AND GATES.—De- 
mand very heavy; prices unchanged. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 
per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 


LAWN MOWERS AND’ GRASS 
CATCHERS.—Jobbers have advanced 
their prices on lawn mowers from 5 to 
10 per cent, depending upon the grade; 
stocks becoming broken; replacements 
necessary at advanced prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 14-in., $6.00 each net: 
16-in., 96.40 each net; 18-in., $6.80 
each net; ball-bearing lawn mowers, 
4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheels, finished in gold, alu- 
minum and blue, 14-in., $8.25 eacn 
net; 16-in., $8.60 each net; 10%-in. 
raised open drive wheel, 4 tempered 
steel blades, reel 6-in. diameter, fin- 
ished in aluminum, gold and green, 
red and gold striped, $10.50 each net. 
Some, 16-in., $10.95 each net; some, 
18-in., $11.50 each net; 20-in., $12.25 
each net. Grass catchers, wire frame 
adjustable heavy iron bottoms, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.40 
per doz. net. Same for mowers 16 
to 20-in., $11 per doz. net. 


jobbers’ stocks, 
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NAILS.—Deliveries from mills continue 
to be slow; jobbers’ stocks somewhat 
broken; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nals, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 1 
in. 


OIL STOVES.—Orders for future deliv- 
ery coming in very satisfactorily; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $20.50 list; all less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—A decline of 20 
cents per gal. in the price of turpentine 
is noted in this week’s market; demand 
for all kinds of paints and oils unusual- 


ly heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, 
$1.40 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.35 per 
gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 


$1.42 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.37 per 
gal. 
Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1,26 per 


gal. 
Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 


per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14Mc. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14% c. per Ib.: 
25-lb. kegs, 14% c. per Ib.; 12%-lb. 
kegs, 15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%c. per 


Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.15 

per gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 

$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 lb. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Prices very 
firm. There has been a decline of $5 
per ton in the price of red rosin sheath- 
ing made by local jobbers. Demand is 
excellent. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate 
surfaced prepared roofing, $2 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20- per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.55 
per square; light tale surfaced, $1 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $80 
per ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Greatly in- 
creased sales noted. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.: 
No. 214, $12 doz. 
Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 


doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 
Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 


Nursing Bottles—Narrow neck, 
flat shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. 
(narrow neck only), 80c. per doz.; 


all styles, 6-oz., $1.60 per doz.; 8-0z., 
$2 per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 per doz. 


Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 
Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 


$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

ROPE.—Prices unchanged; sales con- 
tinue on liberal basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, I7e. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Improvement in 
deliveries noted; demand very heavy. 
Price ruling locally on standard sizes 
in ton lots is $50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.—Jobbers’ stocks 
fair; prices unchanged; large volume 
of business is being done. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2ft. 6 in. x 
6ft. 6in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 

x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 x 7, 

$23.80 per doz. No. 296, 2 x 6, 27.15 

per doz.; 2 x 8, $28.20 per doz.; 2 x 10, 

$29.55 per doz.; 3 x 7, $30.65 per doz. 
SCREWS. — Excellent orders being 
taken at new prices; jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 76 per cent new list; 


round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Sales are reported good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $91.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount, 25 per cent. 

STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Many 
dealers urging summer delivery to avoid 
shortage when season opens. Many 
manufacturers have withdrawn from the 
market as to new business. Future or- 
ders on this line are ahead of all pre- 
vious records. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, ; 
f.o.b. Chicago: | 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 


gage, $15 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 
Elbows.—6-in. 


blued = corrugated, 


30-gage, 91.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 
doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized 17-in. $5.40 
per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in. $23.90 
per doz. 


WIRE GOODS.—Manufacturers’ of 
poultry netting have advanced their 
prices about 10 per cent. Great short- 
age in this line, in spite of the fact 
that the season for poultry netting is 
supposed to be almost over. Mills 
manufacturing wire cloth are slow in 
making deliveries. Local stocks are 
broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; 
No. 9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 
100 lb.;#polished fence staples, $4.25 
per 100 lb.; catch weight spools 
painted barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 
12 mesh black wire cloth, 92 per 100 
sq. ft.; 12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, 
$2.35 per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Deliveries from 
factory slow; demand very active; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each: 
common wood, bolted, $3.75 each: 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


WRENCHES.—No change in price 
made by the local jobbers, although sev- 
eral of the manufacturers have made 
advances. Business is coming in very 
satisfactorily. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent. off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife 
handle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-7%% per cent off. 
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Decided Improvement in Collections 
Outstanding Feature in New England 


(Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

This is the best: news that 
has been passed out by the wholesale hardware 
It means, in a nutshell, 
that retail dealers are experiencing a better business, and, 
in turn, are getting in sufficient cash to meet their liabil- 
The active buying, especially of shelf hardware, 
reported in this territory week after week by the jobbing 
houses is beginning to bear retail fruit. 
dealers are showing a 
greater percentage of business increase than are some of 
This fact is explained by the 
large number of people who have left the city for the 
seashore or country. More and more people are getting out 
of the cities earlier each year, which naturally gives the 


C OLLECTIONS are better. 


houses in Boston in months. 
ities. 


may seem, out-of-town retail 


the larger city concerns. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—The 
market on automobile accessories is 
very firm. The demands made on both 
retailer and jobber are large, the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
registered automobiles in New Eng- 
land making itself felt. 
AXES.—Orders for fall delivery flow- 
ing into market in good volume. The 
withdrawal of one of the largest mak- 
ers of axes a month or so ago did not 
result in higher prices, as was gener- 
ally anticipated in wholesale hardware 
circles here. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
base; double bit, $19.50. With han- 


dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 
BATTERIES.—AlIl kinds and makes 
are in good demand, but dry are by far 
the most active. Local stocks in good 
condition; fairly prompt shipments re- 
ported by jobbers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Cases.—Tubular type, 5% x 1%- 


in., fibre, six packages or more, $1.73 
net; nickel, $2.06; 64% x 1%-in., fibre, 
$2.23; nickel, $2.48; 8% x 1%-in., 
fibre, $1.65; nickel, $1.93. Miner type, 
5% x 1\%-in. fibre, $1.90; nickel, $2.39; 
6% x 1%-in. fibre, $1.82; nickel $2; 
8% x 1%-in., fibre, $1.98; nickel, $2.48. 
Pocket type, 3 x 2% x 1 in., nickel, 
$2.39. Searchlight types, 9 x 1%-in., 
fibre, $1.51; nickel, $1.65. 
Batteries.—Leading makes, 
ard tubular, 3-cell, 50c. net; 
30c. and 35c.; Eveready, No. 


stand- 
2-cell, 
710 5- 


cell, $1.10. Unit cells, Eveready No. 

935, 15¢c. each, net; No. 950, 17c. 
Columbia (Dry).—In lots of less 

than 12, 40c, each; in lots of 12 to 


50, $35.22 per 100; in barrel lots of 
125, 930.22 per 100. 

ignitor (Dry).—In lots of less than 
12, 40c. each; in lots of 12 to 50, $35.22 
per 100; in barrel lots, $35.22 per 100; 
50 in box. ; 

Hot Shot (Dry).—In barrel lots, No. 
1461M, $1.66 each; No. 1561, $1.98. In 
lots of less than 12. No. 1461M, $1.76 
each: No. 1561, $2.08. 

Bulbs.—Eveready, 3.8 voltage, 15c. 
each; all other numbers and voltages, 
15c. each, less 25 per cent discount. 


CAMPING SUPPLIES.—Retail dealers 
in some instances are making frequent 
displays of camping supplies such as 
stoves, plates, cups and cheap knives 
and forks, usually all metal, and ex- 
periencing a good turnover in such 
merchandise. 

CLOCKS.—Jobbers heavily booked on 
clocks for delivery later in the year. 


season. 


Strange as it 


Some of them have practically all of 
the business they can handle, which 
suggests a shortage during the last 
half or 1923. 

CROQUET SETS.—Sales are more 
than holding their own. The average 
retail dealer, however, is buying in a 


small way. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Croquet Sets.—No. G, four ball, 


$1.40; per set, net; No. C, eight ball, 
91.90; No. H, eight ball, $2.35; No. B, 
eight ball, $2.75; No. N, eight ball, 
33.75; No. AA, four ball, $4.25; No. 
AA, eight ball, $5.50. 
FENCING. — Wire fencing is in 
short supply. Jobbers are practically 
cleaned out of everything but flower 
bed guard. In fact, all kinds of fencing 
is in limited supply and jobbers are 
obliged to back-order frequently. 

We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Fencing.—National line, 40 and 10 
per cent discount. Factory ship- 
ments, in car lots, 65 per cent dis- 
count; in less than car lots, 64 per 
cent discount. 

Staples.—Galvanized fence staples, 
from factory, in car lots, $3.90 per 
100 Ib.; in less than car lots, $4.15. 


FILES.—American Swiss File & Tool 
Co. has advanced prices 10 to 20 per 
cent. No changes in other makes of 
files are reported. 

from Boston 


quote 


We quote jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote, 65 and 5 per cent discount; 
American-Swiss, list; X. F., 12% per 
cent discount. 

GRASS HOOKS.—Sales hold up well; 
individual orders received is for small 
quantities; prices unchanged. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Reliance, No. 70, $3 net per dozen; 
Lawn King, $6.50; Little Giant, $5.25; 


Little Giant, adjustable, $6; Little 
Giant, long handle, $8; Komet, $4. 


HOSE.—Good volume of rubber hose 
moving out of this market. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12%c. per foot; 

Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 


IRON AND STEEL.—Soft steel and 
refined iron bars, stock lengths of 
structural steel, angles and beams, 
plates and steel bands more than 6 in. 
wide x % in. thick have been reduced 


smaller retail establishments a longer spring and summer 


May was the best month ever experienced by some of 
the jobbing houses here. 
ever, there has been a slowing up in some branches of the 
wholesale market, 
general situation however, is in an extremely healthy 
condition, and jobber and retail dealer alike are looking 
forward to a good business the balance of 1923, at least. 
New England, industrially, is past the peak in productive 
capacity, but it is dificult to find a manufacturer, in which 
the hardware trade is vitally interested, but what has 
enough business on his books to keep him well occupied 
for several months to come. 


During the past few days, how- 


notably the heavy. hardware. The 


10 cents per 100 lb. in a jobbing way, 
while large sizes of open-hearth spring 
steel are $1.50 cheaper. Prices other- 
wise remain as heretofore. 
We 
stocks: 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.51% per 
100 Ib.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.764%; deformed bars, $3.76%4: 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.61%; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to 910; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.71% to $3.97%. 
lron.—Refined bars, $3.51% per 100 
lb.: best refined bars, $4.75; Wayne, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Manufacturers far 
behind on deliveries; jobbers experi- 
encing difficulty in supplying wants of 
retailers. Demand much larger than 
last year and well in excess of jobbers’ 
expectations. 
We quote 


stocks: 
Lawn Mowers.—Competitive makes, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


from Boston jobbers’ 


14-in., $6 net; 16-in., $6.25. Colonial, 
16-in., $8.75 list; 18-in., $9.13; New- 
port, 16-in., $8.25; 18-in., $8.63; Lake- 
wood, 16-in., 99.63; 18-in., $10; Im- 
perial, 14-in., $13.25: 16-in., $14.25; 
18-in., $15.25; 20-in., $16.25. Discount, 
50 per cent. 


LANTERNS.—The movement of lan- 
terns out of jobbers’ hands holds up 
well for this time of the year. Sales 
so far this year have run well in ex- 
cess of those for 1922, and have em- 
braced all kinds and makes. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Lanterns.—S upreme line, Hot 


Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a dozen; long 
globe cold blast, No. 240, $12.75; No. 
130, midget, $17; short globe cold 
blast No. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, 
$31.25. 
MARINE HARDWARE.—Jobbers have 
revised their prices on turnbuckles and 
other kinds of marine hardware ap- 
proximately 10 per cent, following a 
notification of a similar advance by the 
Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, Me. 


OIL CANS.—Oil cans going big. Job- 
bers’ stocks were in fair condition at 
the opening of the season and so far 
little trouble has been had in supp‘y- 
ing retail wants. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Oil Cans.—Lamp 
$4.25 per dozen, net; 


Filler (Beauty), 
brass faucet, 
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Red Band, $15; Monarch, $13.25; Peer- 
less, $20; large spout, for gasoline, 
Aetna, $6. 


PAPERS.—All kinds of papers are in 
excellent request notwithstanding the 
comparatively high prices asked for 
same. Cost of production this year is 
exceptionally large, which accounts for 
the strength of prices in the hardware 
market. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $95 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $60 per ton from stock. 
Sheathing paper, direct factory ship- 
ment, $68.50 per ton. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES.—The Gilbert 
& Bennett Mfg. Co., Georgetown, 
Conn., and others are out with new 
prices on galvanized hexagon netting,’ 
which have been followed by the job- 
bing houses here. 


jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Hexagon Netting. — Galvanized, 


from store, 40 per cent discount; from 
mill, 45 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Staples.—In car lots, $5.05 per 100 
lb., f.o.b. factory; in less than car 
lots, $5.30. From stock, in 100 Ib. 
kegs, $6.25 per 100 lb.; in 10-lb. pack- 
ages, $7.25 per 100 lb.; in 1-lb. pack- 
ages, $8.25; in 4%4-lb. packages, 99.25; 
in %-lb. packages, $10.25. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Excellent  de- 
mand; jobbers’ stocks small, especially 
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of white lined goods. Manufacturers 
now say they will be unable to supply 
jobbers with stock much before July 1. 


SANDPAPER.—The large amount of 
painting being done in this territory 
is reflected in the increased movement 
of sandpaper out of jobbers’ hands. 
Prices firm and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jokbers’ 
stocks: 

Sandpaper.—First quality, in %- 
ream lots, 25 per cent discount; in 


less than %-ream lots, 20 per cent 
discount. Emery cloth, 5 per cent 
discount. 


SASH CORD.—May statistics are not 
available, but home construction 
throughout New England in April was 
well ahead of last year in the corre- 
sponding period. The May showing, it 
is believed, will be even better than 
April. All of which explains the ex- 
cellent demand for sash cord. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord.—Acme, 54c. per Ib., 
base; Phoenix, 54c.; Sachem, 5lc.; 


Sampson Spot, 77c.; Silver Lake, 74c. 
SCYTHES AND SNATHES.—One of 
the leading makers of scythes and 
snathes in New England, whose plant 
recently was closed because of floods, 
has notified jobbers the plant has been 
put in order and that shipments may 
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be expected within a week. The con- 
gestion of business on jobbers’ books 
is greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the average house. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
sizes, $16.50 per doz. 

Snathes.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
$14.75 per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz. 
WINDOW WIRE.—Demand is well in 
excess of last year at this time. Stocks 
in wholesalers’ hands are small, conse- 
quently retail dealers are experiencing 
difficulty in getting everything they 

want. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Wire.—Galvanized cellar, 
3-mesh, 24 x 48-in., in 100 ft., rolls, 
$5.80 per 100 sq. ft.; in sizes under 
24 x 48-in., $6.05 per 100 sq. ft. 

WIRE CLOTH.—Jobbers here are 
practically cleaned out of wire cloth. 
The demand holds up strong and every 
distributor has a generous bunch of 


back orders. 


WATCHES.—Makers of popular priced 
watches are at least two, and in some 
instances three months behind on de- 
liveries. Because of this fact they are 
not anxious to take on additional busi- 
ness. 








High Pressure Production Continues in 


Pittsburgh District, But Buying Wanes 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

IE steel market has settled down to a condition of 

extreme quietness, and while prices are holding 

fairly firm, there is a feeling that unless new busi- 
ness soon gets larger, there may be some lowering of 
prices on some finished steel items, such as sheets, bars, 
plates and other products. While it is true that most of 
the steel mills have enough business to see them pretty 
well through the third quarter, there are other mills that 
are not so fortunate, and these may soon find it necessary 
to go in the market actively for orders, and in order to get 
them, may have to make some concessions in prices. 

The mills are making much better deliveries than in a 
long time, on sheets for instance, shipments can now be 
had from some independent mills in two weeks from date 
of order, this showing that these mills have few orders 
ahead of them. There is no doubt but that the mills are 
fast catching up on back orders, production for the past 
month or more having been considerably in excess of new 
business. In fact, it is stated that for about a month 
shipments have been about double or more the volume of 
new business and this condition is operating entirely to 
the advantage of the buyer. 

There is a strong feeling on the part of the consumer 
that prices are entirely too high, and he is simply buying 
what he must have and no more. Extreme conservatism 
is the rule, and with a feeling on his part that he may be 
able to do better in the near future, he is out of the market 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 
mand for all kinds of accessories is fine, 
especially for luggage carriers and 


$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots of less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 


only for what he must buy for his immediate needs. 

Premiums in prices for steel have entirely disappeared, 
and all the steel mills are meeting the prices of the Steel 
Corporation, and it is hinted that on at least two finished 
steel products, have gone slightly below them. 

New buying by the railroads is a little better, but is 
much below the pace of several months ago. The only 
large car order of the week was 1000 for the Ford rail- 
road, while only 30 locomotives were placed in a whole 
week. Demand for structural steel has also fallen off 
greatly, due to the high costs of labor and materials. 

The local hardware trade is not pessimistic by any 
means, and while saying that trade so far this year has 
been below normal, due almost entirely to bad weather, 
believes that from now on it will be much better. The 
weather in the past two weeks has been fine, and already 
there is more trade, and June is looked for to go ahead of 
May in volume of sales. 

Prices have shown few changes in the past week, and 
the trade here believes that on most hardware items prices 
have likely reached their peak. 

There is still some delay in shipments of goods, but in 
a general way, shipments by the manufacturers are better 
than for some time. The worst situation in this respect is 
wire products, all the mills being very much behind in 
shipments, and jobbers’ stocks are very badly broken, and 
have been for some months. 

Collections are reported to be slightly easier. 





stocks, 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


First grade, single bitted axes, 
handied, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
er doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 


other summer equipment. Local deal- 53c. each for less than 100, all sizes; 24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
: 50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, second grade axes, single bitted, 

ers say they are doing the largest busi- No. 00, $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$1.75. $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 


ness they have ever done. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $3.35; 
Reliance jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 


AXES.—Demand 


stocks, 


stocks are badly depleted; shipments by 
makers are slow; prices are firm. 


ag $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
oz. 


BICYCLES.—Retail demand is good; 
makers are back in shipments from six 


good; jobbers’ 
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to eight weeks; prices ruling firm. The 
local trade says this will be a big year 
in bicycles, and is keeping up stocks as 
well as it can. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—New demand 
has quieted down and the large users 
are not specifying against contracts as 
freely as some time ago. Prices are 
ruling firm and makers are getting bet- 
ter shipments of steel bars. 


Discounts in lots to the large trade 
are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
50 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 45 per cent 
off list; cut threads, 40 per cent off 
list; longer and larger sizes, 40 per 
cent off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent 
off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 
heads, 40 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 
5 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. Hot 

ressed square or hex. nuts, blank, 
$3 off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$2.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. square or 
hex. nuts, blank, $3 off list. C.p.c. 
and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped, 
$2.75 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
Ys in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75 and 5 
per oe off list; % in. and larger, 
U, S., 75 and 2% per cent off list; 
pu Y 'sizes, S. A. E., 75, 10 and 5 
per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. and 
larger, 75, 10 and 2% per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 
75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list. 
Fn bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 

st 


It should be noted that the above 
prices and discounts apply only in 
carload and larger lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots 
delivered out of stock. 


CHAIN.—Demand is not quite so ac- 
tive, but prices are ruling very firm, 
with no changes since our last report. 


Base size lin. Base price $6.50 per 


100 Ib 
BBB.... 12.25 11.25 10.00 8.75 
fs-in. Y%-in. fx-in. %-in. 
Proof $10.75 $9.75 $8.50 $7.25 
__ SPS 1.75 10.75 9.50 8.25 
-in 
-in. %-in. 45, Rin 
Proof 7.00 6.75 7.50 7.25 
a 66 8.00 7.75 8.50 8.25 
BBB 8.50 8.25 9.00 8.75 
}-in. #p-in. 1ys-in. 1%-in. 
4, -in. -in. 1l-in. 1%-in. 
Proof $7.00 $6.75 $6.50 $6.50 
| eS 8.00 7.75 7.50 7.50 
BBB 8.50 8.25 8.00 8.00 
Extras: To be added to the price 
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for size and quality desired. 

Exact sizes: Per lb.—#;-in., 
$2.25; \%-in., # 25; yy-in., $1; %-in., 
75c.; y,-in., 

The new i on steel loading 
“--. per 100 1 oie: are as follows: 


in. (fa), ga-in. (1 0/@). 

$23" 50: fs-in ap. “Be, 50; %-in. (43), 

$16; ae q ), Y-in. (44), 

$14.25: 5-in. (43), si; %-in. (4 is 
l-in. (33/32) 


$13; “ty in. “ND. $12.50; 
12.50. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, = basis. 

It should be noted that the above 
prices are named only on large lots, 
the small trade paying the usual ad- 
vance. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The new 
demand is not so active and prices are 
easier. Mills can ship out now in two to 
four weeks from date of order, some 
mills being quite anxious for new 
orders. 

Warehouse prices in steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 

LAWN MOWERS.—The advance in 
prices of mowers made on May 5 last 
has not restricted the new demand, 
which is heavy, and jobbers’ stocks are 
running bare. Prices are very firm, 
local jobbers now quoting 12-in. plain 
bearing mowers to the retail trade at 
$5.50; 14-in., $6, and 16-in., $6.50 each. 
Prices on ball bearing mowers are for 
14-in., $10; 16-in., $10.50, and 18-in., 
$11 from stock. 


PAINTS AND SUPPLIES.—New de- 
mand still quite heavy; prices ruling 
firm, with no changes in the past week. 
Jobbers quote from stocks about as 
follows: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. lots, $1.15 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 
Linseed Oil.—Boiled, bbl. lots, $1.12 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 
Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.49 per gal. 
Denatured Alcohol.—In bbl., 46c. 
per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 


Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%4-lb. kegs, 
15e. per Ib. 
Dry Paste.—In bbl., 6%c. per Ib. 


Shellac (4-Ib. erode) —White, $4.15 
per gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—In  bbl., 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per gal. 
Putty is 6c. per Ib. in 100-lb. lots. 


POULTRY NETTING.—Due to high 
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prices for wire, nearly all makers have 
advanced prices about 10 per cent, and 
jobbers have marked up their prices 
to the retail trade and now quote gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent, 
galvanized before weaving, 45 and 10 
per cent off list. Demand is good. 


SCREEN DOORS.—Demand for screen 
doors and windows is heavy, and job- 
bers say it is difficult to keep their 
stocks complete. Prices are firm. 
SCYTHES.— Demand ffor _ scythes, 
snathes and hay forks will soon open 
up. Dealers look for a good season 
and prices are about the same as last 
year. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Prices have been 
advanced, and are now about 75 cents 
per doz. higher than those of last year. 
Local jobbers now quote long-handled 
snow shovels at $5 per doz. and D 
handled, $6 per doz. 


WOOD PUMPS.—Local jobbers now 
quote all sizes at 25 per cent off list. 
WIRE CLOTH.—Shipments are a little 
better, but are far from being satisfac- 
tory, makers only making deliveries 
now on orders that should have been 
shipped out at least ninety days ago. 
Prices firm; local jobbers now quoting 
to the retail trade, black, $2 to $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft. galvanized, $2.60 to $2.70 
per 100 sq ft. and bronze, from 8.50 
cents to 9 cents per sq. ft. 

WIRE PRODUCTS.—Deliveries of wire 
nails and wire by the mills are no bet- 
ter and jobbers have practically no 
stocks, turning down orders every day 
that they cannot fill. Almost any price 
in reason can be obtained if prompt 
delivery can be made. Local jobbers 
asking higher prices all along the line 
on wire products and now quote the 
retail trade as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire. 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool: 
——— 4-point hay wire, $3.90 per 
spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire,$3.30 
per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized fence 
wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven wire 
fencing, 63 per cent off list. All the 
above prices on spools are for 80-rod. 


All the above prices are very strong. 


Cincinnati Jobbers Report Record May 


Business—Price Advances Continue 


(Cincinnati Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

\ N 7 ITH seasonable weather finally at hand, dealers 

are looking for a good run on seasonable merchan- 
The weather during the past two weeks has 
been rather uncertain, and as a result retail trade has 
been affected thereby, but conditions as a whole are ex- 
report another record 
month in May, and despite the handicap of bad weather, 
dealers also report a very profitable month. 

The spring business in paints has been a record breaker 
The demand for builders’ 
hardware has also been a record breaker, but during the 
past week or so has let up a trifle, no doubt due to the 
general talk of restrictions of building construction with 


dise. 


tremely satisfactory. Jobbers 


both with jobbers and dealers. 


little change. 


has been slight. 


which the papers are filled nowadays. 
tion in this respect in the Cincinnati district has shown 
There appears to be as much construction 
work as ever going on, and the falling off in new projects 


However, the situa- 


There have not been as many price changes during the 
past fortnight as during the preceding one. 
the tendency is still upward. Buyers, however, are mov- 
ing cautiously, and the general trend is to cover only for 
needs for a thirty to sixty-day period. The trade generally 
is not looking for lower prices at once, many believing 
that it will be two or three months before there is any 
possibility of lower prices coming out, and when this does 
happen, the recessions will be gradual. 


Nevertheless, 
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AXES.—Demand exceptionally good, 
jobbers having moved large stocks; 
prices strong. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — 
Touring accessories are moving fast. 
Other items are also going well, and the 
month of May was the best in many 
jobbers’ experiences. Price changes 
were only of minor importance. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Jobbers 
report that a slight let-up is noticeable 
in the demand for builders’ hardware, 
but that sales are still very good. 
Stocks are in good shape, and shipments 
from factories very much improved. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand is good, 
stocks are in excellent shape and prices 
firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 40, 10 
and 5 off; carriage bolts, small, 45 off; 
large, 40 off; stove bolts, 70 and 10 
off; semi-finished nuts, 9-16 and 
smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger sizes, 75 
off; machine screw nuts, iron, 35 off; 
brass, 50 off. 


BALE TIES.—Sales have been good, 
and will continue so. Local jobbers 
have not put the most recent advance 
of manufacturers into effect. 


CLIPPING AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES.—Demand continues’ good, 
with prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati: pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent. 


DOOR SPRINGS.—Local jobbers have 
advanced prices. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 2, 38c. doz.; No. 3, 41c. 
doz.; No. 4, 45¢c. doz.; No. 6, 65c. doz. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Some sheet metal 
manufacturers report a slowing up in 
business, but jobbers report conditions 
good. Prices strong. 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, five inch eaves 
trough, $4.75 per 100 feet; 28 gage, 
three inch corrugated conductor pipe, 
$5.00 per 100 feet; three inch corruga- 
ted conductor elbows, $1.75 per doz. 


FREEZERS.—Freezers now moving in 
good shape; jobbers report recorders; 
stocks in good shape. 


We quote 





We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: New Standards, 2-qt., $12.50 
doz.; Arctic, 1-qt., $1.95 each; 2-qt., 
$2.20; 3-qt., $2.65; 4-qt., $3.20; Peer- 
ess, : ; 2-qt., $2.35; 3-qt., 
$2.80; 4-qt., $3.40; White —— 
1-qt., $2.30 each; 2-qt., $2.70; 3-qt 
$3.15; 4-qt., $3.90. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales good; 


manufacturers have issued a new list, 
which means a 10 per cent advance; 
local jobbers have changed prices ac- 


cordingly. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Pails.—10-qt., $2.60 doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.85 doz.; 14-qt., $3.20 doz.; 16-qt., 
$3.85 doz. 

Tubs.—No. 0, $5.70 doz.: No. $7 
doz.; No. 2, $7. 90 doz.; No. Y $9. 20 
doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with 


$4.35 
with 
$1.80 


lid, $3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, 
each; No. 3, $5. each; Witt pails, 
lids. No. 7, $1.60 each No. 8, 
each; No. 9, $1.95 each. 
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GLASS.—Window glass in good de- 
mand, with plate glass also moving 
better. Stocks fair; prices strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength, first three 
brackets, 85 per cent discount; over 
first three brackets, 83 per cent dis- 
count; double strength A, 84 per cent 
discount; double strength B, 86 per 
cent discount. 


HOSE.—Garden hose is moving well 
from dealers’ stocks, and jobbers also 
report good sales. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: %-in. 7-ply molded hose, 12c. 
per ft.; %-in. 5-ply, 10c. per ft. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Stocks are broken; 
retail sales heavy. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
$5.20 each; medium bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 
grade ball bearings, 14-in., $8 each; 
16-in. $8.35 each; 18-in. $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing: 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 
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They Appreciate Good Things 
in England Too 


: A. A. JACKMAN, : 
: 4 Fernshaw Road, 
: Chelsea, S. W. 10, i 
: London, England, May 12, 1923. i 
: Editor, HARDWARE AGE, i 
: New York City, U.S. A. 
i “Dear Sir: I have very much 
= pleasure of inclosing you money 
order, value 20s., which kindly 
pass to my credit for subscription 
to the HARDWARE AGE, and send = 
receipt in due course. : 
“The splendid articles on sales- : 
manship by Llew S. Soule are : 
quite the best I have ever struck, 
and I shall be glad to know if ad- 
ditional copies can be purchased 
from you either in book form or 
loose leaves. Perhaps you would 
acquaint me with this, together 
with cost of same when sending 
receipt. Many thanks. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ALBERT A. JACKMAN.” 
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LANTERNS.—Orders are coming in for 
fall delivery, but not in heavy volume 
as yet; current sales fair. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. FE. 
lens, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.: Monarch, ruby 
globe, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


NAILS.—Rumors of advances in nail 
prices are not given much credence. 
Demand strong; prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Spring business 
has been the heaviest in years; demand 
continues strong; no price changes 
made. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.90 per gal.: linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.27 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.10 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12%4-lb. kegs, 1l5c. 
per Ib. 
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PRESSES.—Fruit juice presses in bet- 
ter demand; prices showing strength. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Fruit and juice presses, 3- 
qt., $3.15 each; 6-qt., $3.90 each; 12- 
qt., $5.45 each. 


POULTRY NETTING.—Manufacturers 
have advanced prices approximately 5 
per cent, but local jobbers have not 
made changes as yet. The demand is 
good, with supplies hard to get. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Poultry netting, galvanized 
before weaving, 50 and 10 off; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 0 


ROLLER SKATES. — Local jobbers 
have made no changes in quotations. 
Demand good; stocks broken. 
ROOFING PAPER.—Demand _ good; 
prices strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq.; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq.; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 


ROPE.—Small advances have _ been 
made by jobbers in rope prices; demand 
very good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades manila, 18%c. 
lb.; sisal, 13%4c. 1 


RIVETS.—Rivets, all sizes, are in fair 
demand at 50 and 10 off. 
SASH CORD. — Demand 
good; prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best “ey 75e. Ib.; 
cheaper grades, 45c. 


SASH WHIGHTS —Sash weights con- 
tinue in demand; prices unchanged. 
We quote from Cincinnati sonnere. 


continues 


stocks: Cast iron sash weights, $2. 
per 100 Ibs. 
SHOT.—Local jobbers have reduced 


drop shot 10 cents per bag following 
receipt of similar reductions from man- 
ufacturers. 


SCREWS. — Demand 
steady. 

We quote 
stocks: 
screws, 
off; set screws, 
80 and 10 off. 

SHEETS.—Blue annealed and galvan- 
ized sheets in heavy demand. Prices 


very strong; advances anticipated. 


good; prices 
from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
Machine screws, 60 off; coach 
55 and 5 off; cap screws, 70 
75 off; wood screws, 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue an neale od, No. 10, 
4.25c.; No. 28, black, 5.35c.; No. 28, 
galvanized, 6.35c. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOWS.— 
Demand heavy; stocks badly broken; 
prices strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Common, 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 
10 in., $21.60 doz.; medium, same size, 
$28.25 doz.; 4-panel, same size, $39.35 
doz. Window screens,, 24-in. exten- 
sion, $6.30 doz.; 30-in., $8 doz.; 36-in. 
$9.25 doz. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Demand heavy, prices 
showing strength; stocks being main- 
tained with difficulty; shipments im- 
proving. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted, 12-mesh, $1.95 
per 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.50 per 100 sq. 
ft.; bronze, $7.25 per 100 sq. ft. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Demand - still 
heavy, difficulty being experienced in 
securing shipments for manufacturers; 
prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 
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2 Easy Lessons in 
Bad Be-ha-vi-or ! 
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See the Man Kick the 
Door. Poor Door! Poor 
Door is Right. That is Why 
the Man Be-haves so Bad 
(or Bad-ly). The Door was 
Hung (or Hanged) with Any- 
old Hard-ware. Now the Man 
will Ask a Real Hard-ware- 
man How-come dec-ent Gar- 
age Doors, 













See the Man take Ad-vice. 
The Hard-ware-man has It 
in a Book. See the Book. 
It is the Mc-Kin-ney Book. 
It sells Reg-lar Hard-ware 
for Doors that Work. Will 
the Man Be Sold? You 
Tell-em! 





For any Garage 


With the McKinney 
Book adding an unpaid 


star salesman to any 
hardware counter’s staff, 
there isn’t a garage-door 
need the hardware man 
can’t meet by handing 
out a box. 


See the Man Ag-i-tate his 


Dogs! What is In the Box? 
Quit Kidding. You Know 
darn-ed Well What is In the 
Box. Show a Man a 
Mc-Kin-ney Set and he Grabs 


In that box is it Quick (or Quick-ly). 


EVERYthing needed to 
hang any kind of garage 
door right. Everything! 
Think what that saves 
the salesman! 

When the sale is rung 
up, the store has gained 
a friend and the cus- 
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tomer a garage entrance : 
} 


that he will swear by 
but never at. 

You certainly can 
have a copy of the 
McKinney Complete 
Garage Set Book—for 
the mere asking. 


McKINNEY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 
Western Office 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 


McK] 

















See the Man and his Bet- 
ter %. Do they Like what 
the Hard-ware-man Sold the 
Man? You Sez-zit. It 
makes Bad Be-ha-vi-or Im- 
poss-i-ble for Gar-age Doors. 


NNEY Garage Door 


rage Door Sets 
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EALERS and, jobbers. report 
sales as good, but not up to 
what had been expected for the 
month of May. Weather conditions are 
good, but the public is slow in buying 
except for absolutely necessary things. 

It is generally believed that prices 
are about as high as they will go in 
most instances and should the present 
lull in business continue declines are 
expected. 

Retail paint sales are of good volume 
in parts of this territory. Many deal- 
ers are unable to pay for goods pur- 
chased with spring dating. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales of 
builders’ hardware remain of very good 
volume in the larger cities, most of the 
construction work being of large build- 
ings, such as schools, apartment houses 
and store buildings. 


AXES.—Demand fair for this season; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

BRADS.—Steady demand; stocks fair; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25 lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Demand beginning to drop 
off; purchasers waiting for decline; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40- 10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 

screws, 50 per cent. 


CHURNS.—Demand considered good. 
Prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Very good demand; 
stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., $5 per 100 
ft.; 28 gage, 3 in., conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales holding 
up very well; stocks good; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, $8.95. ~ %’ galvanizea 
tubs, No. 1, $12; No. $13.25; No. 3, 
oo 50. Galvanized a, Standard 10 


$2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 qt., 
8 20; 16 qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 
HOSE.— Demand excellent; stocks 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose 
(non-kinkable), %-in., 15c. per wt..; 
5¢-in., 14%4c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply 
wrapped hose, llc. per ft.; %-in., 
competition hose, 9%c. per ft. The 
above prices in full lengths. Cut 
lengths, ic.. higher. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Good demand; 
stocks somewhat broken. 


We from jobbers’ stocks, 


quote 
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Warmer Weather Helps Twin Cities 
Sales— No Decrease in Building 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists: medium grade ball bearing 
mowers, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 


LANTERNS.—Sales good for this 
season; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 


long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12. 75 per doz.; No. 
130 Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
doz. 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Warmer 
weather has stimulated demand; prices 
unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 


tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 
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Wisconsin Group Meetings 


The following group meetings 
of the Wisconsin Retail Hard- 
ware Association will be held in 
the near future: 

Muscoda..........June 12 

Darlington........ June 14 

Dealers in these sections are 
requested to be on hand. 
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MILK CANS. — Sales 
prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five-gallon rail- 
road milk cans, $2.70 each; 8-gal. 


cans, $3.25 each 10-gal. cans, $3.40 
each. 


NAILS.—Demand very heavy; prices 
stiff; stocks fair. 


satisfactory; 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 


coated nails, $3.60 per keg. base. 
PAPER.—Sales of good volume; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Demand very 
good; stocks fair; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from 
lists. 


SASH CORD.—Heavy demand; stocks 
fair; prices very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 8 
sash cord, 77c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 


SASH WEIGHTS.— Demand heavy; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.50 
per cwt. 

SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 
SCREENS.—Sales very good; prices 


unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Screen doors, 
common, 2-8 x 6-8, $23.15 per doz.; 


fancy, $35.05 per doz.; Sherwood ad- 
justable, 24-in. window screens, $7.40 
per doz.; Wabash 24-in. extension, - 
$6.50 per doz. 
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SCREWS.—Demand good but slightly 
quieter; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round 
brass, 674% per cent. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.— Demand continues fair; 
prompt shipments being made; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $10.7 75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ ‘diiscount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hang.ug 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85. f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


SOLDER.—Market rather quiet; prices 
weak. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 31%4c. per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Very good demand; 
no further advances expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per ewt. 


TIN PLATE.—Sales continue steady; 
prices stiff. { 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
fo.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14 per box. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Good volume 
of business is being done; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 7 eneeeront bak - 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


WASHERS.—Demand has been good up 
to present but is dropping off; prices 
show no change. 


stocks, 


stocks, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 


washers, $6.50 per cwt. 
WHEELBARROWS.—Very good de- 
mand for barrows of all kinds. Prices 
firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 


No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Good volume of busi- 


stocks, 
Wheelbarrows, 


ness being done; stocks somewhat 
broken; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 

12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 

galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 
WIRE.—There is a very active demand; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed _ wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog’ wire, 
$4. 25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
al me § $4. 45 per cwt. 


stocks, 
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It Pays to Meet a Growing Need 


The rapid increase in public garages, as well as private garages for huge business trucks, is 
creating a growing demand for a better way to hang large, heavy doors. No other garage 
door hardware so fully and satisfactorily meets the need as does R-W “Slidetite.” The in- 
stallation in the Rienzi Public Garage, Chicago, shown above, has been in steady use for 
eight years without giving the slightest trouble. In this case the doors are automatically 
handled by an R-W Electric Door Opener and Closer. 


Hung on “Slidetite” Garage Door Hardware, the biggest doors 
move quickly and easily. They cannot possibly blow shut in windy, 
stormy weather. The doors slide and fold flat against the wall, 
leaving an unobstructed opening, and fit snug when closed. 


Garage Door “Slidetite” offers you an unusual opportunity for extra profits. 
Write for Catalog A-29. Gives full particulars of “Slidetite”’ for 


Hardware heavy doors as well as for private garage doorways from 30 feet 


wide down to a two-car garage. 
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AN optimistic feeling prevailed and 
+X the sentiment that there need be 
ne worry over the business outlook, 
that the sheet steel industry is likely to 
be good the remainder of the year, and 
that the ultimate consumers of steel 
products are buying as free as ever, 
was the general expression of speakers 
representing various sheet mills at the 
twelfth annual meeting of the metal 
branch of the National Hardware As- 
sociation held at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, May 25 and 26. The speak- 
ers also expressed satisfaction over the 
present lull and caution in buying, feel- 
ing that it had prevented a runaway 
market, and a desire that prices remain 
at around present levels. Another 
subject that aroused considerable inter- 
est, especially among tjobbers who give 
it their hearty approval, was a pro- 
posal to reduce the number of items in 
terne plate by cutting down the gages, 
finishes and sizes. The meeting was 
attended by over 100 members includ- 
ing manufacturers and distributors. 


The Industrial Situation 


Chairman W. H. Donlevy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in opening the meeting, spoke 
briefly regarding the present industrial 
situation. A discussion on the “sheet 
steel outlook for the balance of the 
year” was opened by Walter C. Carroll, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. He said that 


N its field experiments in clearing 

land with explosives the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin has studied the effect of 
soil moisture on the economic effi- 
ciency of stump blasting. Results 
show that it costs about fifty per 
cent more to remove stumps with 
dynamite during the dry part of the 
summer than in early spring or late 
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Metal Branch Meets in Cleveland 


Division of National Hardware Association 
Holds Twelfth Conclave, May 25-26 


sheets now stand third in the list of 
steel commodities and represent 13 per 
cent of the finished ingot production of 
the country. To take care of the in- 
creased demand for sheets the number 
of sheet mills in this country have in- 
creased to 659 and these have a capac- 
ity of 4,500,000 tons annually if oper- 
ating at full capacity. The consump- 
tion has got up to a maximum rate of 
8,000,000 tons annually and down to 
2,000,000 tons, the average being about 
3,500,000. Most sheet mills, he said, 
are more concerned about the fourth 
quarter than the third quarter orders, 
and he believed that the present lull in 
buying is the best guarantee manu- 
facturers have that the fourth quarter 
business will be heavy. 


Business Healthy 


That business is in a healthy condi- 
tion and the outlook entirely favorable, 
was the opinion expressed by W. E. 
Scott, manager of sheet sales, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., L. B. Mercer, 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, and 
several other sheet mill representa- 
tives. 

A discussion of the overhead expense 
of sheet metal distributors was opened 
by Chairman Donlevy, who said that 
the overhead costs of selling had in- 
creased an alarming extent. A state- 
ment of selling expenses prepared from 





A Seasonable Suggestion 


fall when the soil is wet, other con- 
ditions being the same. Stumping 
under wet conditions saves dynamite, 
detonators and labor. The advan- 
tage of blasting in the spring or fall, 
or at some other wet period of the 
year, may amount to $20 an acre 
where there are one hundred stumps 
or more to the acre to be removed. 
There are many times during the 
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reports submitted by eleven distribu- 
tors for 1922 showed that their average 
selling expense amounted to 21.37 per 
cent. No one seemed able to suggest 
any way of reducing the high overhead. 
Mr. Donlevy said that recently the ex- 
tension by Eastern jobbers of free 
deliveries to suburban points had large- 
ly increased the overhead. In some 
cases free deliveries were being made 
at a distance of forty miles. 


Simplification Advocated 


An interesting address on the elim- 
ination of unnecessary sizes, gages, 
styles, etc., was made by A. E. Foote, 
division of Simplified Practice, of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
who gave the reasons for Secretary 
Hoover’s simplified practice movement 
and outlined some of the results that 
had been obtained. He used lantern 
slides to point out an economic waste 
caused by too many sizes and types. 

The following were elected as mem- 
bers of the metal committee to serve 
from 1923 to 1926: J. George Fuchs, 
Bruce & Cook, New York City; Harry 
L. Doten, Austin & Doten, Boston; 
Edgar Lyon, Lyon Conkin & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; F. M. Fuller, Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh; 
W. H. Abbott, Wheeling Steel Products 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; M. C. Summers, 
Superior Sheet Co., Canton, Ohio: 


year when cultivated areas are too 
wet to work in. During such wet 
spells stumping operations can be 
carried on with profit and under most 
advantageous circumstances. Explo- 
sives dealers who are seeking for a 
timely approach to encourage farm 
trade will find in these facts a mes- 
sage well worth passing on to their 
customers.—The Du Pont Magazine. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 19, 
20, 21, , 1923. Headquarters, Jefferson 
Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 
public Building, Louisville. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
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IMPLEMENT 
24, 25, 1924. 
202 Re- 


W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 


17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 


Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 
WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 


kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Koriney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. > ae 


deena 


Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 
NEW YorK RETAIL HARDWARE Associ- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 
ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 


ruary. 1924, Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, IIl. 
IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 





Reading matter continued on page 94 
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The portfolio of 
selling helps we 
have provided our 
dealers is creating 
wide interest and 
big sales profits. 
We have reserved 
a copy for you. 
Send for this un- 
usual book today. 
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is window made th 
basement popular 


When you figure the nails, locks and hinges, and the hundred and 
one other pieces of hardware that go into every home—why not add 
another item to your profits—Truscon Copper Steel Basement Windows. 

This is the window that has made the basement popular, and every 
new house that is built in your town is a prospective customer. 

It is the rapid turnover that makes dealers so enthusiastic about 
Truscon Basement Windows. 

There are only two sizes, and they fill every need. They are fully 
equipped with automatic locks, heavy hinges and double weathering. 
There are no annoying extras to be forgotten. It is a clean-cut propo- 
sition both for you and your customers. 


The Truscon organization is known from coast to coast for its reli- 
ability and prompt service. Truscon Basement Windows are nationally 
advertised in the Saturday Evening Post and other popular magazines. 


You are losing money every day you put off writing about our 
dealer plan. 


Ve TRUSCON STEBL (OMPANY, YoNGsTOWN 


? OHIO --- U.S.A. 


7 Warehouses and sales offices to serve the dealer in principal cities. 


| P/AVIOMATIC 
S) SPRING | 
—_—— LATCH. * 
DOUaL ECON TACT WEATHERING 
- SILL 


COPPER STEEL 


Distinctive Features of 
Truscon Copper Steel 
Basement Windows 
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Washington News 
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mercial practice, and that the differ- 
ence between the functions of the le- 
gitimate wholesaler and the so-called 
cooperative buying club, composed of 
retailers, is as great as that between 
the night and the day. 

Now comes the Trade Commission 
with an appeal to the Supreme Court 
to set aside the decision of the court 
below. It is needless to say that the 
outcome will be awaited with the live- 
liest interest by business men in all 
lines. 

In the lower court the proposition 
was laid down that the Clayton Act 
forbids only the lessening of compe- 
tition between the competitors of the 
seller and does not prohibit manufac- 
turers from discriminating in prices 
between different purchasers of com- 
modities where the effect is substan- 
tially to lessen competition between 
the wholesalers. In the brief filed in 
support of its petition for a writ of 
certiorari the Commission declared that 
this interpretation of the Clayton law 
“greatly narrows the application of 
the statute contrary to the plain word- 
ing thereof and to the intent of Con- 
gress.” 


Effect of Corporate Form 


The Mennen case also presented the 
question as to whether discrimination 
by manufacturers in prices charged 
corporations engaged wholly in the 
wholesale business and rendering prac- 
tically identical service to both manu- 
facturers and retailers may be justified 
on the sole ground that the capital 
stock of.concerns discriminated against 
is held by retailers even though the 
effect of the discrimination substantial- 
ly lessens competition between whole- 
salers. In certain instances the Com- 
mission alleged cooperative buying 
clubs were in fact corporations entitled 
to all privileges as such, although 
their stockholders were exclusively re- 
tailers who employed corporate form 
instead of that of the usual cooperative 
buying club. 

The Commission in discussing this 
phase of the case declares that the long 
established right of persons or corpo- 
rations to engage in both the whole- 
sale and retail business is involved 
and points out that, if those engaged 
in the retail business may legally be 
discriminated against when they seek 
to engage also in the whole business, 
obviously they cannot enter such busi- 
ness. It is further contended that 
when it comes to determining whether 
a corporation is engaged in the whole- 
sale business, the test to be applied 
should be the character of the business 
done by the corporation and not that 
done by its stockholders. 

In other words, the Commission takes 
the position that if a dozen retailers 
wish to obtain maximum jobbers’ dis- 
counts in purchasing goods for their 
individual retail establishments, it is 
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only necessary for them to incorporate, 
call the corporation a wholesale house 
and thus secure the concessions other- 
wise restricted to the service jobber. 
Of course, the Commission says noth- 
ing about the effect upon other unor- 
ganized retailers of such combinations 
if legalized, but it does not require 
any great stretch of the imagination 
to observe their finish. 

It is the obvious purpose of the com- 
mission to secure, if possible, such rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court in this case 
as will support the Commission’s atti- 
ture with respect to unfair methods of 
competition. In this connection the 
court is asked to hold that the practice 
by manufacturers of discriminating in 
price in favor of the so-called service 
jobber and against other “wholesalers” 
—such as cooperative clubs, chain 
stores, etc.—tends to create a monopoly 
of the business of wholesaling in a 
particular class and therefore is “an 
unfair method of competition within 
the meaning of the trade commission 
act.” 

Claims Lower Court Erred 


The construction put by the court 
below of Section 2 of the Clayton act 


‘and Section 5 of the Trade Commission 


act as set out in the Mennen case the 
Commission asserts “is at variance 
with the construction of the latter sec- 
tion by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany decision.” The construction is 
also declared to be at variance with 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Sherman law in the Dr. Miles Med- 
ical Company’s case. 

An interesting contention set out in 
the Commission’s behalf is that if the 
discrimination practiced by the Mennen 
company is lawful then its effect if it 
is adopted by substantial numbers of 
manufacturers of merchandise handled 
by retailers will necessarily be to 
destroy the business of the cooperative 
retail concerns “and render valueless 
capital invested therein.” 

“The marketing system of the re- 
spondent (the Mennen company) is ex- 
pressly designed to destroy cooperative 
buying organizations,” the Commission 
declares in its brief. “Obviously these 
institutions cannot survive if they may 
lawfully be charged higher prices than 
their competitors. 

“Their opportunity to serve the pub- 
lic by reducing the cost of distribution 
should be protected from arbitrary dis- 
crimination. The lower court’s decision 
is opposed to what would appear to be 
existing public policy toward coopera- 
tive purchasing and selling organiza- 
tions as exemplified by action of the 
three coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


An Obvious Reply 


It is not difficult to surmise the 
answer which the Mennen company 
will make to this contention that the 
cooperative buying club will be forced 
out of business unless it can obtain all 
the discounts enjoyed by the service 
jobber. This is the milk in the cocoa- 


Reading matter continued on page 
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nut and upon this point must rest the 
right of the buying clubs to exist as 
legitimate commercial organizations. 

The claim of the buying club to a 
discount rests solely on the quantity 
it purchases. It employs no traveling 
men to push the goods it handles, it 
does no advertising in behalf of the 
merchandise it distributes, its ware- 
houses, if any, are operated solely in 
the interest of the members of the buy- 
ing club and are of no use to competing 
retailers. 

In other words, the service jobber 
provides for the manufacturer all the 
service in distribution that is furnished 
by the cooperative buying club and an 
additional service which in some re- 
spects is far more valuable to the pro- 
ducer. Notwithstanding these facts, 
the Trade Commission is asking the 
Supreme Court to hold that the cooper- 
ative buying club is entitled to all the 
discounts of the service jobber and 
then begs the entire question by de- 
claring that if the buying club cannot 
get these discounts, for which it ren- 
ders no service, it cannot exist. 


Coercion is Illegal 


Citing certain decisions heretofore 
rendered by the Supreme Court the 
Commission declares that they amount 
to a holding “that cooperative action 
between retailers: to prevent whole- 
salers from selling direct to consumers 
and similar action by wholesalers to 
prevent retailers from purchasing di- 
rect from manufacturers prevents the 
free flow of commerce and lessens 
competition in violation of the Sher- 
man act. “Manifestly, therefore,” says 
the Commission, “the regular whole- 
salers could not unite in any way to 
coerce or induce the Mennen company 
not to sell to cooperative wholesalers; 
nor could they unite to induce or com- 
pel the Mennen company so to discrim- 
inate in prices against the cooperative 
wholesalers as greatly to lessen or de- 
stroy their competition. May then the 
Mennen company in the face of the 
prohibitions of, section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, directed against 
practices employed by individual con- 
cerns, itself adopt such a trade policy 
as will restrain interstate trade and 
prevent the competition of the cooper- 
ative wholesalers?” 

The Commission says that the public 
importance of the case is shown by a 
letter to the Commission from counsel 
for the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, which is attached to the 
brief as an appendix. This letter says 
that the Federal association is vitally 
affected by the Circuit Court’s decision 
in the Mennen case; that it is convinced 
the decision was contrary to the intent 
of Congress and will not be permitted 
to stand by the Supreme Court; but 
that if it is permitted to stand the 
cooperative drug concerns will not only 
be put out of business, but the use of 
cooperative principle in any form in 
the economical life of the nation will 
be prevented. 

Concluding its letter, the counsel, 
Hershey, Machen, Donaldson & Wil- 
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The Ropemakers 
OPE-MAKING was one of the early indus- 
tries of New England, dating back to 1642 
when John Harrison came over from England at 
the request of the Colonists and set up his busi- 
ness of supplying cordage for the adventurous 
New England sailor and fisherman. Shipbuild- 
ing and the increasing demand for rope brought 
about the establishment of the little ropewalk at 
Plymouth in 1824. 

It is a long step from this small beginning to the 
present-day magnitude of the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, the largest producer of hard-fiber 
cordage in the world! Generations of rope- 
makers have come and gone; the hand spinner 
has given place to the modern factory method 
of rope manufacture, but throughout this long 
period of time the old idea of New England busi- 
ness honesty has prevailed, and Plymouth Rope 
has become widely known as “The Rope You 
Can Trust.” 

Rope buyers in all fields are thus assured of superior and 
uniform quality through the purchase and use of Plymouth 
Cordage, for the ropemakers at Plymouth are working toa 


standard of quality production that has been established 
through nearly a century of experience. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE Co. 
North Plymouth, Mass. Welland, Canada 
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liams, Baltimore, Md., urge that review 
of the case by the Supreme Court be 
obtained if practicable, and declare 
that “the right of cooperative concerns 
to exist certainly ought not to be de- 
cided adversely by any court short of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 


Must Not Misrepresent Cempetitors 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
recently given considerable attention 
to complaints received from manufac- 
turers and dealers respecting deroga- 
tory statements concerning their prod- 
ucts made by competitors. While such 
statements, if false, come within the 
purview of the common law or the sta- 
tutes of the several States and there- 
fore as punishable thereunder; never- 
theless the Commission takes the posi- 
tion that such practices are unfair com- 
petitive methods and may properly be 
made the basis of orders to cease and 
desist. 

A recent illustration of this class of 
cases is found in a complaint filed by 
the Commission against Charles Tager 
of New York City, a selling agent for 
tacking machines and staples who 
trades under the name of Regat Sales 
Company. The Commission alleges 
that the respondent, Tager, while con- 
tinuing to buy and sell the Acme tack- 
ing machines and staples, began the 
sale of tacking machines and staples 
manufactured for him under the name 
“Regat,” and that thereafter pushed 
the sale of the Regat tacking machines 
and staples in preference to the Acme 
tacking machines and staples. 

In the exploitation of the Regat ma- 
chines, the respondent made among 
others the following representations 
which the Commission alleges were not 
true: 

(1) That the Acme tacking machines 


Device Prevents Ford Fan Belt 
Slipping 
The tendency of the fan belt to slip 


from the pulley of the late model Ford 
cars when the engine is started is 


Ly) ‘ 
77777 A 


frequently a source of much annoyance 
and inconvenience to automobile own- 
ers. The Sta-Rite Fan Pulley Rim, 
made by the Banner Accessory Mfg. 
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and staples were and are no longer be- 
ing manufactured and sold, and that 
the Regat tacking machine and staples 
were and are taking the place of the 
Acme because of their superior quali- 
ties; 

(2) That certain competitors had 
gone out of business and were and are 
no longer selling the said Acme tack- 
ing machines and staples; 

(3) That the Acme tackers and Acme 
staples were out of the market or were 
being taken out of the market, and 
that it would be impossible to purchase 
Acme tackers and Acme staples in the 
future. 

After thirty days in which the re- 
spondent may make answer to the 
charges contained in the complaint, the 
Commission will set a day for trial of 
the case. 

A fact in this connection of special 
interest to the readers of HARDWARE 
AGE is the practice of the Commission 
in gathering evidence of such practices 
as those complained of in this case by 
interviewing retail merchants. It is 
reported that in a number of instances 
the Commission has thus corrected 
false and misleading statements put 
out by manufacturers of goods put 
upon the market in competition with 
well known products. 


Imports Again Show Big Gain 


Imports of merchandise in April took 
another big jump. The receipts aggre- 
gated $367,000,000 as compared with 
$271,000,000 for the same month of 
1922, an increase of no less than 70 per 
cent. 

For the ten months ended April 30, 
1923, the imports totaled $3,091,733,000 
as compared with $2,094,800,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1922, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. 


Exports in April were valued at 





Co., 2629-33 La Salle St., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been designed to overcome 
this difficulty. The device is simple 
and sturdy and an idea of its struc- 
tural features may be gained from the 
accompanying illustration. It may be 
quickly installed by merely loosening 
the screws and slipping the flange over 
the pulley which is on the car until 
the projections on the rim come against 
the front of the pulley, when the two 
screws on the rim are tightened and 
the car is ready for use. It is said 
that the rim absolutely prevents slip- 
ping. 


Efficient Welding Compound 


The “E-Z” welding compound, made 
by the Anti-Borax Compound Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is intended to make strong 
and smooth welds and is said not to 
boil up and waste. It is suitable for 
all grades of steel welds at an unusually 
low heat, and prevents the slipping of 
parts and leaves no scale. It is fur- 
nished in 5, 10, 25 and 50-lb. boxes, 
100-lb. drums, 300-lb. half barrels and 
600-lb. barrels. 
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$325,727,000 showing an adverse bal- 
ance of trade for the month of $42,- 
000,000. For the ten months ending 
April, 1923, the exports were $3,320,- 
000,000 showing a favorable trade bal- 
ance for the ten months of $229,000,000. 

The first adverse trade balance to be 
recorded since 1914 occurred in March 
of this year when the imports exceeded 
the exports by $60,000,000. It thus 
appears that the adverse belance in 
April was substantially lower than in 
the preceding month. 


Adverse Trade Balance No Menace 


Secretary Hoover has given some 
sound reasons why the balance should 
be against us just at this time and why 
that fact should not cause any anxiety. 
The Secretary is a pronounced opti- 
mist but he gives some _ substantial 
reasons in support of his theories. 

Mr. Hoover emphasizes the fact that 
the excess of current imports is now 
made up entirely of raw materials or 
partly manufactured products brought 
to this country for finishing. With our 
mills running full time and in some 
cases overtime these raw materials are 
absolutely necessary to keep American 
labor employed. 

With high wages and plenty of 
money flowing through trade channels 
our people are buying freely both for- 
eign and domestic products, including 
considerable quantities of luxuries, 
with the result that the import move- 
ment is receiving an impetus it has not 
enjoyed for several years. 

As long as the people of the United 
States are able to buy everything they 
want the surplus products of our farms 
and factories will be absorbed here and 
therefore need not be marketed abroad. 
Under these conditions, therefore, Sec- 
retary Hoover asserts an adverse trade 
balance should occasion no anxiety. 


New Can Opener Is Departure 


in Design 
The new BB Can Opener, of the 


Bouquet-Brownson Co., Inc., 384-86 
Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn., has a 
blade of high grade steel, tempered 
very hard and is claimed to hold its 
sharp edge indefinitely. As may be 
seen from the accompanying illustra- 


tion, the opener is something of a de- 
parture in design and is very efficient 
in operation, cutting the can top out 
easily and leaving a smooth edge. The 
falcom block between the blade and the 
outer guide, which acts as a lever, is 
also of tempered steel. A lug is pro- 
vided to obviate any possibility of the 
can top cutting the knuckles during 
the opening operation. The can openers 
are forwarded to merchants in neat 
boxes, holding twelve openers each. 











